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f;O person can have given any attention to early 
Irish history without having discovered that in 
the days when Christianity first exercised its 
sway over the island, there grew up a very re- 
ae markable and complete University system which 
attracted to the scholars of the Western land disciples from 
almost every part of Europe. In the eighth century her schools 
were famous throughout the civilized world, and Alcuin, who 
was the instructor of Charlemagne, in his life of the celebrated 
Willibrord, mentions the many years which he had spent in 
Ireland, inter eximios simul pie religionis et sacre lectionis 
magistros. Troublous times came upon the land; first the Danes 
and afterwards the Normans sacked the university cities, de- 
stroyed the libraries, and produced so disturbed a state of af- 
fairs in the country as to destroy all that fair fabric of educa- 
tion which former generations of scholars had built up. It is 
not until 1311 that we hear of the first university established, 
like most of the medizval universities, by Papal Bull. It was 
the first of several thus established, but none of them seems to 
have had any success, perhaps could hardly have looked for 
success in the existing condition of affairs. 
We have to come to the end of the sixteenth century be- 
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fore we arrive at the foundation of an institution of university 
rank which has had any permanence. This institution is, of 
course, Trinity College, Dublin, or the University of Dublin, 
for it is known by both names, a foundation of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, erected at that time juzta Dublin, though it is now al- 
most in the center of the city, on the ground once occupied by 
the monastery of All Hallows, which had been suppressed, like 
all the other religious houses of the country, by Henry VIII. 
or some of the purloiners of church property who followed him 
upon the throne of England. There is some conflict of opinion 
as to whether this University in its first inception was intended 
to be of a proselytizing character or not. Professor Dixon, one 
of the most recent historians of the University, who naturally 
looks at the matter from the Protestant point of view, says 
that it was not, and urges the facts that Catholics contributed 
liberally to the funds of the original endowment, that no re- 
ligious tests were enforced, and that it was not necessary for 
Fellows to become Protestant ministers, as arguments in sup- 
port of his view. Others claim that any gift coming from 
Elizabeth and her advisers to Ireland must, of necessity, have 
been of the nature of the house of Troy, and contend that the 
institution ef this seat of learning was only an item in the cam- 
paign against the religion of the people. 

After all, this discussion is only of academic interest, for 
no one denies that at a somewhat later date, in the times of 
James the First, that meanest and worst of men and of sov- 
ereigns, and still more in the days of his unfortunate son, 
Charles the First, a definite attack on the Catholic religion was 
opened; and in the latter reign, when Laud became Chancel- 
lor of the University, new Statutes were promulgated which 
definitely bound up the University to the established Protest- 
ant Church, although as Bedell, himself a Protestant and Pro- 
vost of Trinity College (1627), declared ‘‘ the island was almost 
entirely Popish, and its Protestant establishment had as little 
effect on the religion of the people as a chariot, lashed upon 
the deck of a ship, has in directing her course.” 

Ireland, at least Catholic Ireland, had, however, for many 
years little time to think of university matters. She was en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for existence, and was obliged 
to let such matters as higher education rest until the tyranny 
was overpast. 
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After Catholic Emancipation had been granted the natural 
love of the people for learning led to a demand for university 
education suitable to the ideas of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the island, and it became clear that something would 
have to be done to meet that demand. The first attempt was 
the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in which ‘they centered. As regards the former, now 
that they are disappearing, or becoming transformed by Mr, 
Birrell’s legislation, it may be said that, though more than un- 
fortunate as to the time of their birth, they were not coneeived 
in anything like the narrow spirit as has often been supposed. 
Every similar institution in the three kingdoms at that time 
was tied up to some religious organization. Owing to the 
very nature of things, Ireland being bound to a Protestant 
country, like England, by the Act of Union, it would not 
have been possible to have passed a bill through Parliament 
uniting the new university to the Catholic Church as the 
English universities were to the Anglican, and to have united 
it to the Protestant establishment would have meant its en- 
trance into the world still-born. Hence the statesmen of that 
day launched it as a non-sectarian institution and earned for 
their bantlings the name of the “Godless Colleges,’’ given to 
it, by the way, not by O’Connell, as many incorrectly imagine, 
but by a true-blue English Protestant Tory. Even as it was, 
it was much less non-sectarian or non-religious, to speak more 
accurately, than university institutions have since become; in- 
deed, in some respects, it permitted more recognition of reli- 
gion than is contemplated by the measure which has just passed 
through Parliament. But at what a moment did these unfor- 
tunate colleges emerge! It was at the very time of the Dur- 
ham Letter, of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, of the absurd and 
undignified fuss and disturbance which one reads of now with 
so much astonishment and which led to such a contemptible 
conclusion. 

It is little to be wondered at that Irish bishops should, 
at such a moment, have hesitated to trust their flocks to in- 
stitutions not only set up, but also largely to be controlled 
by such a government. Yet even under these circumstances 
there were many who thought that the new institutions should 
have been taken hold of and made use of from the beginning, 
and a vote, at the celebrated Synod of Thurles, in favor of 
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condemning the colleges was only carried by a majority of 
one. It was, however, sufficient, for of course the Roman con- 
demnation followed, and though Catholic students have, as a 
matter of necessity, always more or less frequented these col- 
leges, they have done so without the smile of the Church upon 
them and with, until very recent years, no regular assistance 
in the nature of ecclesiastical supervision. Here again it is 
useless to linger over ancient history and to ask what might 
have happened had the bishops really taken up. and worked 
the colleges of Cork and Galway as they were undoubtedly 
intended to do by the government which introduced the measure. 
Suffice it to say that such a line of action was not pursued and 
that the demand for higher education for Catholics remained 
still ungratified. 

Mr. Gladstone’s attempt at legtslation, which upset one of 
the most powerful Liberal Ministries which had ever existed, 
must be remembered by many and cannot now be detailed. 
Nor need time be spent over that specious and hurried piece 
of legislation which destroyed the Queen’s and produced the 
Royal University. So much has been said about the latter 
institution, and so much of what has been said has been un- 
favorable, that one hesitates to urge any arguments in its 
favor. It is undoubtedly true that it has debauched the pub- 
lic ideal of a university by leading persons to imagine that 
the obtaining of degrees is the be-all and end-all of such an 
institution, and that the way in which they have been studied 
for is of secondary, if indeed of any, importance. This is a 
false attitude towards university matters which it will take 
some time to change, though it will ultimately be changed in 
a much more radical manner than the similar attitude in Eng- 
land, engendered by the London University. But, in its favor 
it may be urged that it did permit the Catholic University 
College—founded by the great Cardinal Newman, but then al- 
most, one would have said, on its death-bed—to recover and, 
under the fostering care of the Jesuit Fathers, to carry on a work 
of great importance for the Catholic youth of the country. 
This was effected by a roundabout method of endowment 
which was certainly never understood by the English Parlia- 
ment when the Bill was passed, but which did, as a fact, in 
some measure finance the Catholic College, though to a wholly 
inadequate extent. 
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Still it remained perfectly obvious to all interested in the 
matter that the condition of affairs then set up could not be 
permanent. I remember a distinguished Protestant member of 
the Senate of the Royal University saying to me, not more 
than two years after its incorporation, that he expected that 
the whole concern would be handed over to the Catholic 
College before five years were over, and heartily approving of 
such a course. It has taken a good deal more than five years 
to accomplish what my friend foresaw, but in the long run his 
prophecy has come true, or seems likely to come true, for the 
site of the new Dublin College has not as yet been made pub- 
licly known. 

One of the worst features of the condition of affairs just 
described has been that every educational interest in Ireland 
has been kept in a state of unrest. ‘‘We know what we are 
but we know not what we may be,” might have been, and in- 
deed was, the cry of every place of higher education. Each 
new Chief Secretary—and on the average we have a new one 
every eighteen months—had his own nostrum for the settle- 
ment ef the question. At one time Trinity was to be brought 
into what was pompously and foolishly alluded to as a ‘“‘Na- 
tional University,” and immediately the Protestant drums be- 
gan to beat and the Protestant forces to march up and down 
in and out of Parliament in defence of what they call ‘‘ non- 
sectarian ” education, which, being interpreted, means education 
more or less in consonance with the doctrines of the Protest- 
ant Church. At other times other policies were adumbrated ; 
but always there was some good reason, or so it was alleged, 
for doing nothing and the university question, in spite of the 
soft words of Chief Secretaries, Scotch or English—of course 
we never have such a thing as an Irish Chief Secretary—re- 
mained unsettled and unsettling. 

Mr. Bryce, on the very verge of leaving our island for 
America, “nailed,” as Mr. Balfour wittily put it, “his flag to 
another man’s mast and ran away.” In other words, he pro- 
pounded a policy, which almost anybody could have told him 
was most unlikely to succeed, and declared that it was the 
only policy which the government was prepared to favor. It 
was the policy of including Trinity College, and it led at once 
to the uproar which any person acquainted with the country 
might and would have predicted. And as a result, after a year 
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‘of consideration, Mr. Bryce’s successor, Mr. Birrell, introduced 
and, after weary and protracted opposition and obstruction, 
carried to a triumphant conclusion, a measure the very reverse 
of that which had been proffered on the eve of his arrival in 
Ireland and proffered as the only measure which the govern- 
ment were prepared to put their seal to. 

It is this measure which I propose to describe in the re- 
mainder of this article, and I will try to explain the bearing 
which its principal provisions have upon the future of university 
education in this country and upon the Catholic demand that 
it should be in accordance with the faith which is professed 
by the vast majority of Irish people. 

In the first place, then, comes the question of the method 
of government of the university and its colleges, for it was on 
this rock that all previous schemes of university education 
have come to grief. As to Trinity College, that institution 
suffers under the most antiquated and impossible system which 
the mind of man is capable of conceiving. 


**We'’re governed by seven worthy men 
Who wise men once have been,” 


says an old college song and, as a matter of fact, the college 
and university are governed entirely by the seven oldest Fel- 
lows. At the time when the college had good livings, in the 
shape of parishes under the then Established Church, to give 
away, many Fellows were contented to be thus provided for, 
and promotion was more rapid than at present. But all this 
was changed by the Disestablishment Act, and Fellows now 
remain in possession of their Fellowships until they die. The 
result is that no man ever becomes a Senior Fellow until he 
is over seventy years of age, and the government of Trinity 
College has become a perquisite of senility, the purest example 
of a gerontocracy in the world. One used to hear from certain 
quarters complaints because the Catholic Hierarchy had not taken 
possession of Trinity College when its endowments and posi- 
tions were thrown open to all denominations by the Act of 
1873. There is at least this reply possible that, even if such 
a policy had been entered upon, and if every Junior Fellow- 
ship had been gained from that time till now by Catholic 
candidates, still there would not at this present year of grace 

















have been a single Catholic on the governing body, the body 
which has the sole and entire control of everything in the Uni- 
versity and College, nor would any have been likely to occupy 
such a position for fifteen or twenty years to come. 

As to the Queen’s Colleges, the government of those insti- 
tutions was in the hands of the professoriate of each college, 
bound, however, hand and foot by Castle red tape. But the 
professors of the colleges were all appointed by the Crown, 
and so was the president of each college; and it was, there- 
fore, obviously possible that the professoriate of a college 
situated in a Catholic part of the country might be or become 
wholly Protestant and even violently anti-Catholic. As a mat- 
ter of fact Cork has always had a Catholic president and a 
majority of its staff at this moment are Catholics, but Galway, 
situated in Catholic Connaught, has had only twice—and, in the 
aggregate, for a period of not more than three of its sixty 
years of existence—a Catholic for president, and by far the 
larger number of its professors and lectarers are non-Catholics. 

Belfast, of course, has always had a Presbyterian president 
—no other is conceivable in that city—and though it has oc- 
casionally had a sporadic Catholic on its staff, there is at pres- 
ent no representative of that Faith connected with the college, 

It is obvious, from what has been said, that Belfast and 
Galway must always have had overwhelmingly Protestant gov- 
erning bodies. Cork has a governing body on which Catholics 
are in a majority, but such has only recently been the case, 
and might not continue. It is obvious that this state of affairs 
is not one which could be looked upon with any very great 
favor by the authorities of the Catholic Church. 

When a new system had to be constructed it was clear that 
the method of government must be one which would be Catho- 
lic in its composition, whilst at the same time it was also clear 
that by no legislative enactment could this be declared totidem 
verbis. However, there were plenty of precedents for the line 
of action which was followed, a line which it may confidently 
be expected will meet both the difficulties indicated above. All 
the newer English universities have governing bodies formed 
in part of members of the teaching staff; and in part, in- 
deed largely, of representatives of various public bodies, such 
as city and county councils. The general tendency of things in 
England being to slur over religious questions and exclude 
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them from educational institutions, the governing bodies, which 
represent the general feeling through these representatives of 
public bodies, have as a rule kept the universities which they 
control non-religious. Ireland, however, is a Catholic country, 
and any just representation of public bodies, at least in the 
southern and western parts of the island, must necessarily be 
largely, if not entirely Catholic. Or, to put it in other words, 
a governing body, constructed on similar lines, would be in 
Birmingham largely Nonconformist and in Cork largely Catho- 
lic, and this not because of any special legislative enactment 
towards that end, but because in each case the governing body 
more or less accurately represented the general sense of the 
district. It would be difficult, therefore, for the most ardent 
Nonconformist or the greatest opponent of Rome to object to 
a system in Ireland which was already in full vogue in Eng- 
land, and operating in the direction which he desired, because 
the introduction of that system in Ireland would lead to the 
constitution of a directorate on which Catholics would have a 
majority. It was on these lines that Mr. Birrell settled the 
question of the governing body. The University of the South 
and West, and the three colleges attached to it, will each of 
them have nominated governing bodies which will hold office 
for the first few years, and on each of these Catholics have a 
substantial majority. After the expiration of that first period 
these bodies will be replaced by others composed partly of 
teachers, partly of representatives of the graduates, and partly 
of other persons appointed by the great elective corporations, 
whether city or county. It may be concluded that the great 
majority of these representatives will be Catholic as long as 
Ireland is Catholic, and by this means the problem of providing 
the bodies in question with a management at Jeast not hostile 
to Catholic ideas seems to have been solved. But it was neces- 
sary to exclude Belfast from this arrangement, for in that city 
any such thing as a governing body which was even moderately 
Catholic, and still more any connection with a university con- 
trolled by a Catholic majority, would have been matter which 
would have caused every Orange drum in the North to com- 
mence to beat. 

Hence, Belfast has been separated off from the other col-. 
leges and erected into an independent university, with its own 
completely distinct governing body. Rather a curious and sig- 
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nificant point arises here and throws a bright light on the dif- 
ferent ameunt of tolerance for the views of others which is shown 
in the Catholic South and in the Protestant North. In Cork 
there is a governing body, of which one-third is Protestant 
and two-thirds Catholic. Now the populatien of the county 
shows a proportion of nine Catholics to every one Protestant. 
So that the Protestant minority cannot certainly complain of 
unfair treatment, yet no Catholic, so far as I am aware, has 
urged that undue generosity has been shown to those who are 
not of his faith. In Belfast, however, where the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants in the population is far greater than 
that of Protestants to Catholics in Cork, only one member out 
of a governing body of thirty-five belongs to the Catholic 
Church. I note this curious discrepancy and pass on. 

Two universities then are to take the place of the former 
Royal University, which is to disappear entirely; and of those 
two universities one is to have its seat in Belfast and to con- 
sist of the former Queen’s College in that city alone, the other 
is to have its seat in Dublin and to possess three colleges, one 
in Cork, one in Galway, and one—a new college—in Dublin. 
This introduces us to a kind of university unknown, I believe, 
in America—the Federal University. It is not a type which, 
so far, has met with any conspicuous success, yet it is a type 
of which the English mind—ever prone to the middle path—is 
very fond. Napoleon, that arch-centralizer—out of the ruins of 
the old universities left after the Revolution—constructed the 
University of France and attached to it a number of colleges 
erected in the cities which had formerly been the possessors of 
universities. It is admitted by all that the result was a com- 
plete sterilization of education, and worse: a serious degrada- 
tion of natienal learning and intelligence so great as to have 
led some of the acutest French observers to attribute the dis- 
asters of 1870 very largely to the effects of this fatal legisla- 
tion. Of recent years it has been entirely reversed and a num- 
ber of independent universities take the place of the affiliated 
colleges which formerly existed. In England it seems to have 
been thought a happy solution to say to a number of cities of 
different ambitions and perhaps separated by considerable dis- 
tances from one another: ‘‘ Universities cannot be given to all of 
you, but we will lump the lot of you together and make you a 
university, and you must shake down together as well as you 
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can.” The first attempt of the kind was the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland; and it really did seem as if that university 
would achieve some sort of a success, when it was ruthlessly 
slain, instead of being modified as it ought to have been and 
might easily have been. Then followed the Victoria Univer- 
sity, in which were united Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. 
That institution managed to hold together for about twenty 
years and then it resolved itself into its constituent atoms, each 
of which became a separate and independent university. There 
still exists the University of Wales, which contains the Colleges 
of Cardiff, Bangor, and Aberystwith, and to the list is now to 
be added the new university in Ireland. It is not likely to re- 
main long as it is now constituted, for there has always been 
a distinct and unmistakable demand in Cork for a separate 
university, and it cannot be doubted that the people of the 
Province of Munster, if they show that they really mean bus- 
iness, will shortly be rewarded by receiving those distinct 
powers and privileges which alone can bring them complete sat- 
isfaction and the full advantages of higher education. 
Meantime, in this particular university, the federal yoke is 
to be of a much lighter nature than has heretofore been known 
in any university of the class. In previous federal universities 
the curriculum in each college has been the same and has been 
determined by the general governing body, and the examina- 
tions have also been the same for all the colleges, though all 
the teachers in the different colleges have taken part in them 
Quite different is to be the state of affairs in the new venture. 
Each college is to be at liberty to present to the Senate of the 
university its own schemes of courses for degrees, and the uni- 
versity is to recognize and approve them if they appear to be 
of sufficient breadth and standard. It is thus quite possible 
that there may be avenues to a degree, or even degrees, in one 
of the colleges which may not exist in the others. It natu- 
rally follows from this that independent examinations for the 
different degrees will be held in each college, and here the 
watchdog nature of the university comes in under the pro- 
vision that it is to appoint extern examiners, independent of 
any of the colleges, who will co-operate with the professors in 
each college, conduct the examinations with them, and decide 
who are to pass and who are to be rejected. And in addition 
to this—though it is not set down in the charters—there can 
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be no doubt that the degrees obtained in each college will be 
conferred in that college upon those who have gained them. 
In a word, each college will really be an almost independent 
university and the only function of the university body will be 
that of co-ordination and supervision, a supervision mainly di- 
rected towards the maintenance of an approximately identical 
standard for the degrees of the various colleges. In the mat- 
ter of the election of a president, a professor, or an independ- 
ent lecturer, the university will also have a voice. When any 
of these personages is to be elected the final decision will lie 
in the hands of the governing body of the university, but that 
body has not a free choice amongst the various candidates 
who may present themselves. The university is bound to take 
the opinion of the college, in which the vacancy exists, on the 
situation, and the college may if it chooses—and one may feel 
quite sure that it will choose—send up three names from 
amongst those of the candidates. One of these three the uni- 
versity must choose. Thus, if there are ten candidates for a 
post, the college has the absolute power of vetoing seven of 
them, and it may be presumed that it will set the other three 
in order of preference. It may also, one hopes and expects, 
be assumed that the university will have sufficient confidence 
in the judgment of the college to accept its choice and elect 
the dignissimus of the ¢erna, unless there is very clear and un- 
mistakable evidence that something in the nature of a ‘‘job” is 
being attempted. It is obvious that a great deal of the success 
of the new venture must depend upon the consideration shown 
by one college for the views of another, and one hopes that 
peace and harmony and a general desire to assist rather than 
to hamper one another will be the prevailing instincts of the 
new governing bodies. Any person who peruses the Act of 
Parliament setting up the new universities or their charters, or 
’ those of the colleges, will recognize that the papers in question 
only set up a skeleton which has to be clothed with flesh in 
the shape of minor provisions or statutes. These last are to 
be the work of two statutory commissions set up by the Act, 
one for Belfast and one for Dublin. Their labors have but just 
commenced and must necessarily be spread over some consid- 
erable period of time, since there are many vexed and difficult 
questions which they will be called upon to settle. Until their 
work is done and approved by Parliament, the new institutions 
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cannot get to work or even enjoy the modest increases of in- 
come which are promised under the new arrangement. 

Three points remain for notice which are not wholly satis- 
factory in their character. In the first place no one is to be 
allowed to build a chapel for the worship of God in the grounds 
of any college. With every college in Oxford and Cambridge 
provided with a chapel in which Anglican services are con- 
ducted, such a provision seems to be peculiarly unfair and 
even insulting, but it is one of several things which had to be 
accepted if a measure even as favorable as this was to be 
extracted from a Parliament largely dominated by Noncon- 
formists. 

Another point—a more serious one, teo—is the exclusion 
of professors or teachers of theology from the academic coun- 
cils and from boards of studies. From this it will be at 
once understood that no Chair of Theology may be set up in 
the university or any of its colleges from public funds. But 
the Act expressly provides that such Chairs may be set up 
by private munificence, if universities or colleges wish to ac- 
cept them, and that under these circumstances the appoint- 
ments to the Chairs and the conditions of tenure, etc., may 
be such as are laid dewn by the founders. But—and this 
is the important point—no such professor is to be allowed to 
sit with professors of other subjects in the academic councils 
of the colleges or of the university. Why it should have been 
thought that the presence of a few theological professors 
would so far overawe their secular brethren as to render them 
incapable of taking a fair view of educational problems is 
hard to say, but the provision is there and is another of the 
things which Ireland has had to endure in order to obtain 
what she has obtained from a Nonconformist Parliament. 

Finally, there is the very inadequate provision of money 
which has been made for the various institutions, Belfast receiv- 
ing by far the best treatment in this matter. The amount which 
is to be granted for new buildings in Cork, for example, is hope- 
lessly inadequate, and, unless it is supplemented by outside 
gifts, must greatly hamper the progress of that college towards 
full university powers. The same may be said, with perhaps 
even greater truth, about the college in Dublin. For this, 
however, it is no business of mine to plead, but I venture to 
take the opportunity afforded to me when writing this article 
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to appeal to exiled Munstermen, blessed with worldly goods, 
not to forget the college of the province to which they be- 
longed. Already Mr. and Mrs. Williatn O’Brien have promised 
their entire fortune to it, and it is hoped and believed that 
arrangements will shortly be made by which fifty thousand 
pounds will shortly be available from this source, a truly 
princely gift, the most generous which has ever been made 
for educational purposes in the history of Ireland, tor most of 
the gifts of importance made to the University of Dublin were 
made from other people’s money; a cheap and easy method of 
endowment, now fortunately impossible of execution. 

But much larger sums than this will be required if the 
colleges are really to effect all that they might and, let us 
hope, will, and these sums must come from private generosity. 
The spring of this generosity for university purposes has long 
been dry, and no wonder, considering the uncertainty in which 
everything connected with Irish universities has been so long 
wrapped. Now that uncertainty has beer dispelled; the coun- 
try has been provided with a university and colleges which 
Catholics may freely enter and freely use, and it may be hoped 
that the spring of generosity may once more burst forth 
and provide the colleges of the new Dublin University with 
the means necessary to carry out their work and to supply 
the youth of the country, Catholic and Protestant, with those 
chances of instruction which private benevolence has so lav- 
ishly provided for the youth of America and is now providing 
for the youth of England. 
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IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID, 


VIII. 


WO days later, as the day was closing into evening, 
the party made their last camp. They had come 
down, by way of many a long and tedious de- 
scent, from the Sierra. Its mighty heights, sis- 
ters of the sky and the clouds, its green woods 

wad singing waters lay behind them. They had descended to 
the comparatively tame elevation of seven or eight thousand 
feet above the sea, and into one of those great valleys which 
in their extent and productiveness are among the marvels of 
Mexico. There are many such valleys, very Arcadias of beauty 
and cultivation, in this fair land, but none more beautiful, more 
fertile, or more perfectly cultivated than that which extends 
from the foot of the Sierra eastward to where the little city of 
Santiago Papasquiaro lies like a pearl on the banks of the river 
of the same name. It is this crystal river which, flowing in 
bright, swift current through the valley’s length, gives its wa- 
ters to irrigate the lands that bear such bounteous harvests, and 
it was on a knoll rising abruptly from its banks that the last 
camp was made. 

It was altogether different in its surroundings from any of 
their other camps. Even the night before they had been many 
thousand feet nearer heaven, on a pine-clad highland, where 
in the morning frost had lain white, and where the tall trees 





~ and solemn hills were their only neighbors. But here cultivated 


levels stretched around them, the village of a great hacienda 
on the other side of the river made a perfect picture, with its 
Oriental-like mass of flat-roofed houses, on each side of the 
wide pastoral expanse soft azure hills rolled up, and across the 
western horizon the great Sierra lay, a distant massive wall, 
robed in imperial purple. Above this wall the sun was sinking, 
with much resplendency of color, and the beautiful stream, very 
broad and shallow here as it flowed directly across the valley, 
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was glowing with the reflection of the red and golden splendors, 
while in the east, pale and soft, hung the silver moon. Proces- 
sions of women were passing across the stretch of white sand and 
stones which lay between the village and the river, to fill their 
water-jars at the stream. A little lower a group, kneeling on 
the bank, were washing clothes. Some burros came down to 
the water to drink. A soft wind breathed out of the golden 
west, fresh from the majestic heights, and over the whole scene 
was spread an ineffable charm of pastoral repose and wide 
space. 

“It is not the Sierra,” said Miss Dering dispassionately, as 
seated on the hillside, which was starred over with yellow flow- 
ers, she looked at the picture. ‘“‘But it is a typical Mexican 
scene, which means that it is very beautiful. I should find it 
charming if my heart were not yonder, on the wild green heights 
we have left. I am glad that we are facing the Sierra in our last 
camp; but I feel as if this river flowing below us were a di- 
viding line between two worlds.” 

Trescott, who was seated beside her, did not answer im- 
mediately. To him that river, shining with the tints of the sky, 
seemed a dividing line, not only between two worlds, but be- 
tween two lives. Which should he choose—that which lay yon- 
der in the purple Sierra, or that which awaited him if he re- 
turned to the world where he had been born? Until now he 
had not known how difficult the choice would be. 

“We may think of it as a dividing line between many 
things,” he said presently, trying to speak lightly. ‘Or, we 
may dream that it is the river of life of the old allegories—it’s 
lovely enough just now to be—and that we have reached the 
farther shore, where it is very appropriate that we should find 
the ground covered with immortelles.” 

“Do you call these immortelles ?’”’ asked Eleanor. She had 
gathered some of the flowers, which she was arranging together 
as she spoke. “I should call them golden daisies.” 

“It is a pretty name at all events; and I am not botanist 
enough to dispute it. But to my fancy they remain immor- 
telles—the flower that does not die. I have an idea that they 
can be preserved very perfectly. Will you give me one to try ?”’ 

She might have reminded him that they were growing all 
around him, and that he had but to extend his hand to take 
as many as he liked, but instead she gave him two. 
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**One,” she said, “is for your experiment in preservation, 
the other is for another experiment. You know the old fash- 
ion of telling fortunes by the petals of the daisy? Pluck off 
the petals, saying alternately on each: ‘To go—to stay’; and 
let us see what fate will bid you do.” 

Smiling a little, he obeyed. ‘'To go—to stay”; he re- 
peated monotonously, as the petals dropped one by one from 
his fingers. ‘“‘To go—to stay—to go—” The last fluttered to 
the earth, and he looked up at Miss Dering. 

“ The oracle echoes yourself,” he said. 

“Of course”; she replied. ‘‘ Did fyou think I would give 
you a flower which would answer differently from myself? 
And so fate has settled the matter. You will go with us.” 

He did not contradict her. At this instant it seemed to 
him that he had no power of resistance left. The river flow- 
ing by in the sunset glow became more than a dividing line 
between two possible lives—it became a flood, bearing away 
on its swift current all thought of everything save the woman 
beside him. As he looked at her he said to himself that of 
the many pictures of her which this journey had given him, he 
would longest remember the one she made now—seated on the 
ground amid the golden daisies, with the soft wind from the 
Sierra blowing her sunny hair about her face. If they had 
been indeed on the farther, the immortal side of that mystical 
river of which he had spoken, it seemed to him that this face 
could hardly have worn a fairer or sweeter aspect than it wore 
for him now. And everything aided its influence, the awak- 
ening of old powers, the yearning of desires which he had 
fancied dead within him, the softer charm of nature, even the 
oracle of a flower! Was there nothing to speak on the other 
side? He looked toward the Sierra, the stern heights which 
lift their great heads forever to the sky, the solemn hills “from 
whence cometh help.” Had they help for him ?—inspiration ? 
—counsel ? 

“‘Well,” said Mr. Dering, speaking suddenly in a satisfied 
tone behind them, “I must say that I am very glad that we 
are safely out of the Sierra, and have only one day more of 
riding before us. To-morrow night we shall be in Santiago.” 

His daughter sighed. ‘I wish I could share or even sym- 
pathize with your satisfaction, papa,” she said; “but I am 
only sorry for the end of our journey. I have never enjoyed 
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anything quite so much, and I am glad there is at least one 
more day of riding before us!” 

“I only hope that your gladness will continue when you feel 
the scorching heat of the sun on a dusty, unshaded road,” her 
father returned. ‘‘ Riding in the Sierra is all very well—though 
I am by no means se enraptured with that as yourself—but 
riding elsewhere in Mexico is the very devil! We must get 
up at four e’clock, and do the greater part of our traveling in 
the early morning hours. I hope, by the by, that you are not 
intending to leave us to-merrow, Trescott?”’ 

“We won’t ask Mr. Trescott his intentions now,” interposed 
Eleanor. ‘He has fulfilled his promise of seeing us out of the 
Sierra, and we mustn’t press him to do anything more. Per- 
haps to-morrow he will decide to go on, and if so he knows 
that we shall be very glad; but we’ll wait until to-morrow for 
his decision.” 

An hour or two later supper was over. In view of the early 
start of the morrow, Mr. Dering had already retired to his tent 
and the camp was quiet. The last stain of sunset had long 
since faded out of the west, where the sky was now a great 
violet arch, thick sewn with stars. In the east the meon rode 
in serene majesty, undisputed sovereign of the night, flinging 
her silver radiance far and wide upon plain and hills, distant 
heights and gleaming river, making the last as silver as herself. 
In this fairy light the whole picture was touched with an al- 
most mystical enchantment—at least to the eyes of the two 
who had wandered quite away from the camp, and following 
the hill found higher up the stream a strangely beautiful spot. 
It was a natural rampart, like the battlement of some fortress 
or medizval castle, where the action of the forces of nature 
had stripped the rock bare, leaving a ledge rising sheer from 
the stream, which washed its base some thirty feet below, while 
the rounded mass of the hillside rose behind it. Strewn over 
this long but narrow level space were a few scattered stones, 
and on one of these Eleanor sat down. 

‘It is a throne which has been waiting for you since the 
beginning of time,” said Trescott, looking at her with a smile. 
‘*We will make it a judgment-seat as well as a throne. For 
now the time has come for the fulfillment of my promise; and 
when I have told you my story, you shall decide whether I go 


with you back to our world, or whether I return to the Sierra.” 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—38 
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As Eleanor glanced at him, it might have been seen, even 
in the moonlight, that she paled a little. Now that the mo- 
ment of fate was come, she had a sense of shrinking from the 
responsibility she had invoked. 

** Need you tell your story ?’’ she asked hurriedly. “I have 
heard something of it—enough fer me to understand.” 

“T haven’t doubted that yeu had jheard something of it,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘ But there’s everything in the point of view from 
which a story is told, you know. Not that I have any inten- 
tion of going into details; but I should like to tell you myself, 
in a few words, how my life was broken short, like a forest 
tree which a storm has snapped intwo. The trunk stands, but 
it can never be a tree in any real sense again. So it is with 
me. And I don’t pretend that I am altogether the victim of 
a woman’s falsehood. What the woman who ruined my life said 
was false; but she could not have said it, and above all, it 
would not have been believed, if I had not been playing the 
part of a fool—dangling after her, feeding her vanity, and in- 
dulging one of those superficial fancies, which, begun in idle- 
ness and folly, often end in passion and crime. So when she 
said to her husband: ‘Philip Trescott wrote that letter,’ he be- 
lieved her; and I have no right to blame him for believing 
her. And is was because we were friends,'comrades from boy- 
hood as well as of later life, that he was beside himself with 
rage—and that—what you know followed. I have often wished 
that I had not yielded to the instinct of self-preservation, and 
had allowed him to kill me. As it was, I did not mean to kill 
him, only to wound so as to incapacitate. But the bullet meant 
for the shoulder found the heart— Even yet, I wonder why I 
didn’t shoot myself then.” 

His voice ceased, and in the silence which followed—a silence 
that the river filled with its low murmur as it swept along the 
base of the cliff where they sat—Eleanor had time to think that 
it is a terrible thing to see a human soul laid bare, and that 
for such suffering all attempts at consolation would be at once 
impertinent and vain. Presently she said very gently: 

“You did not shoot yourself because you were brave. Sui- 
cide is the coward’s refuge. You have borne your pain coura- 
geously, and, by bearing it, expiated al) that was your fault. 
Why not try to feel now that it has been expiated and to take 
up your life again where it was broken off ?” 
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As he looked at her, she saw all the somber shadow of the 
past in his eyes. 

“A tragedy such as I have known breaks a man’s life hope- 
lessly in two,” he answered. ‘For then came the trials; no 
doubt you’ve heard the end of ¢hat. At the court-martial the 
woman could have saved me; but as she had sacrificed me once 
to her husband’s jealousy, so she sacrificed me the second time 
to what shadow of reputation remained to her. I waited for 
her to speak, but she did not speak; and I was dismissed from 
the service a disgraced man. Then I understood that she had 
revenged herself because I had never laid myself altogether at 
her feet; and I understood again that our own deeds make the 
whips which scourge us. Well, I left the country, drifted down 
into Mexico, and finally to this region—attracted by its wildness 
and remoteness, by all that makes other men dislike it. For 
a while I was at the Santa Catalina; but the social associations 
were more than my sick soul could endure. I went away—out 
into the Sierra—and there, for the first time, I found something 
like peace. Nature seemed to lay her mighty hand upon me and 
soothe my pain, as no other influence on earth had power to do.” 

Again he paused, and again the murmur of the river, which 
seemed the very voice of nature, filled the silence. He sat for 
a minute or two motionless, with his eyes fastened on the great 
mass of the mighty Mother Range, as if from afar off he felt 
its influence; and then, still gazing toward it, went on: 

**You told me once when I said that the Sierra had given 
me peace, that it was ignoble to seek peace before one had 
won it in the heat and dust of conflict. But if you have ever 
known what it is to suffer horribly, savagely, incessantly—yet, 
what folly! How could you know?” 

“Perhaps I can imagine—in some degree.” 

“In some degree, perhaps, you can; for you are one of those 
whom sympathy teaches many things. Let me tell you, then, 
that when one has so suffered and has found relief, any relief, 
one is too well content, too grateful, to ask anything more. 
That was how it was with me when you blamed me for being 
satisfied with such content. A man should hardly be blamed 
who, taken out of hell, asks simply to lie on the green earth 
and look at the sun.” 

His words, his tone, roused such a sudden, wild inclination 
to tears, that she could not answer for a moment. 
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“I was presumptuous,” she said. ‘‘ My only excuse—and it 
is a poor one—is that I did not know the depth of the wound 
I touched. I knew that you must have suffered, but—I never 
guessed—” 

As her voice faltered, he turned quickly and laid his hand 
on hers, with a close, passionate pressure. 

“Don’t!” he said. ‘Don’t reproach yourself! Your words 
were like the call of a trumpet, only they had an effect which 
you never intended—they wakened me to a new pain.” 

** No—no,.” 

“Yes”; he removed his hand. ‘And nowI must tell you 
about that; and I must not spare myself, for you are to judge 
as well as to sympathize, you know. It comes to this, then— 
I am mad enough to love you, and I haven’t the faintest pos- 
sible right to do so!” 

Would he ever forget the look on her face, as she turned 
it toward him! 

‘*Why not?” she asked, or rather breathed softly. 

“Ah!” He caught his breath sharply. ‘‘ For two reasons,” 
he said almost sternly. ‘First, because I am a broken man, 
without prospects and without energy, the murderer of my best 
friend—”’ 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘‘ You shall not call yourself such a 
name.” 

“He who kills is a murderer; and I killed him, not only 
by the bullet which ended his life, but by the criminal folly 
which made the bullet a possibility. There is no changing that 
fact, God Himself—as I have often felt with a sense of despair 
—cannot change it now; and, this being so, I could never think 
of offering a blood-stained hand to you.” 

“It is not blood-stained,” she said passionately. ‘‘ A man’s 
hand is only stained when he has shed blood wilfully, when he 
had an intention to kill. It is the intention which makes the 
deed a crime or an accident. With you it was an accident.” 

He shook his head. “Not altogether. I have never been 
able to lay that comfort to my soul. But, whether I could or 
not, the fact remains that in the eyes of the world my hand 
is blood-stained, and therefore not fit to touch, much less take 
yours.” 

With a gesture of exquisite sweetness, she extended her hand 
and laid iton his. ‘‘ Let this show you what I think,” she said. 
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Deeply moved, he bent his head and kissed the hand. Then 
he placed it gently back in her lap. 

‘You are goodness itself,” he said, ‘and I understand ex- 
actly what you mean and why you mean it. You are very 
sorry for me, and you wish to reinstate me in my own self- 
esteem. Well, be sure, if anything on earth could do it, your 
belief in me would. But I dwell too long on what I am or am 
not, which is, after all, beside the question; for the second rea- 
son why I have no right to love you is—a woman.” 

Again a silence; but this time a very brief one, and in it 
Eleanor Dering heard no longer the murmur of the river, but, 
like the heroine of the old ballad, only the beating of her own 
heart—beating so painfully, and to her senses so loudly, that 
she almost feared it was audible to the ears beside her. But 
she made no sound or sign, and after an instant Trescott went 
on: 

‘‘If I were speaking to another person, I should have to 
explain much, but not, I think, to you. The case then is this: 
In my wanderings in the Sierra I had, as you know, the excuse 
of prospecting, and it was with this excuse that I went to the 
house of a woodcutter of the Sierra, who had brought me rich 
samples of ore. I didn’t expect and didn’t desire to find any- 
thing of real value; but, because I didn’t desire it, I found a 
mine for which a real prospector would almost have given his 
head. Having found, I felt bound to stay and work it; and, 
besides, it was an excuse to remain in the mountains and let 
nature do the healing work, of which I have spoken. Then 
presently I began te feel the first pleasure which I had felt 
since my life was broken off short, in watching a girl, a daughter 
of the woodcutter. And this pleasure was due to the fact that 
she was a purely natural creature, absolutely without artifice, 
absolutely primitive in all her instincts—in short, if you can 
understand what I mean, she was a perfect embodiment in human 
form of the scenes and the influences which were surrounding 
me.” 

Miss Dering’s voice had a tone of involuntary constraint in 
it when she said: 

‘I think I understand perfectly. But was not this fancy 
due to your own condition?” 

‘Partly, no doubt; but, putting my fancy aside, I believe 
that if you saw her you would recognize that, unconsciously to 
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herself, the great scenes amid which she has lived have molded 
and influenced her character and her thoughts. I watched her 
long and closely, just as I liked to watch the wild fawns out in 
the forest, and I never saw her do a thing, or heard her utter 
a word which was not serene and noble.” 

“It is saying a great deal.” 

“It is saying simply the truth. Indeed, I should be an 
ingrate if I failed to say it, for she was as kind to me as only 
a woman knows how to be to a man whom she feels to be 
sorely wounded. She helped—may God deal with me as I 
should deserve if I ever forget how much she helped !—in 
healing my wounds. And then one day I found that she was 
about to be handed over by her father to a man whom she 
detested. I interfered, and brought such pressure to bear on 
the father that he was forced to send the man away. But I 
saw that there was only one real way to save her, and that 
was to marry her myself. You see’’—for Eleanor had started 
—“I felt that I was, for all practical purposes, a dead man. 
I had given up my home and my country, I desired nothing 
more than to bury myself in the Sierra; and it seemed as if the 
best I could do with my ruined life was to make it a protec- 
tion to one to whom I was sincerely attached, and who cared 
for me far more than I deserved. So, while I did not tell her 
that I loved her—I have never told her that—I told her that, 
if she trusted me, I would be faithful to her.” 

His voice sank, and silence followed, which Eleanor pres- 
ently heard herself break by asking: ‘‘ And you have, then, 
married her?’ 

“Not yet”; he answered. “It is not easy to be married 
in the Sierra; and—there seemed no need for haste. She has 
been satisfied to wait. She would be satisfied with anything, 
so long as I did not break faith with her. And so I have lived, 
forgetting, or trying to forget, more and more that there was 
any other life—until I met you.” 

Silence again. How the river sang over its stones, with 
what liquid sweetness of melody its pouring water filled the 
silver night! And, hark! coming clear and plaintive from a 
group of trees which crowned the hill behind them, the cry 
of the whippoorwill, sounding far and wide over the sleeping 
valley ! 

“I met you,” Trescott repeated, as if those words told 
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everything, “and, having met you, what could I do but fol- 
low you? I said to myself that it would only be for a few— 
a very few—days, and that their pleasure was worth whatever 
I should have to pay. For you not only embody all that is 
highest and best in my old life, every social charm, every in- 
tellectual grace of civilization, but you are more than that— 
you are yourself, individual, exquisite, so rare and fine and 
noble, that if we part now, if I never see you again, and if I 
suffer all the pain which must be my portion in not seeing 
you, I shall be thankful even for this pain, because it has its 
root in having known you and loved you and felt the sweet- 
ness of your companionship, your sympathy and your com- 
passion.” 

“Oh, hush!—hush!” Eleanor cried with a stifled sob. 
“You break my heart!” 

In an instant he was kneeling beside her, holding both her 
hands. 

“Have I hurt you?” he said. ‘‘I am a brute as well asa 
fool! Don’t you understand ?—don’t you see? There’s noth- 
ing for you to regret—nothing! If the Sierra soothed my 
pain, you have—” 

‘* Made you suffer more!” 

“‘Wakened my soul, taught it that there are things so di- 
vine that one would willingly buy them at the price of any 
pain! And you have also given me strength to go back to 
the world where my place and my duties are, or would be, if 
—if the other obligation which I have made for myself here 
did not prevent. Tell me—you know everything now—what 
shall I do? Shall I go, or shall I stay?” 

“‘It is too much,” she said passionately, “too much to ask 
me to decide!” 

“But you only can decide. Don’t you see that I can’t 
trust myself? Every instinct of my nature, every feeling of 
my heart, urges me to go with you, to return to the world 
where I belong, and where I may meet you, see you, perhaps 
some day even win the right to love you— And all that in- 
terferes with this is my word, just my word, given te one with 
whom most men and women of our race and class would feel 
that it was sheer folly, sheer madness, to keep faith! If I go, 
I must break my promise, and perhaps break her heart—God 
only knows about that—and besides abandon her to a savage 
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brute; while, if I stay, I must give up everything which could 
make life have once more a meaning for me, and commit 
mental and moral suicide. There is the strait in which I am 
placed. So what can I do but put the matter in your hands 
—these kind and tender hands—and bid you decide for me?” 

She drew her hands out of his clasp. 

“Will you go away,” she said, speaking very low, “and 
come back in about a quarter of an hour? I—will think over 
what you have told me, and give you my decision then.” 

A quarter of an hour later all the night seemed to Tres- 
cott’s fancy filled with the mournful cry of the whippoorwills, 
as he went back to where Eleanor sat, quite motionless,. her 
hands clasped around her knees, looking as steadfastly as he 
had looked toward the great heights, where they had journeyed 
together during a few golden days, and where the other—the 
dark woman—awaited his return. Not until he stood immedi- 
ately before her did she remove her eyes from the Sierra and 
look at him. Then, in their expression, he read his doom. 

“I have thought it all over,” she said very quietly. “I 
have weighed—everything. And I don’t see how it is pos- 
sible for you to do anything but go back.” 

“I knew you would say that,” he answered as quietly as 
herself. ‘There isn’t anything else to do. To-morrow I will 
turn my face again toward the Sierra, and let you go back to 
the world without me. After all, it is expiation—and it is 
justice. What right have I to look for happiness? It is 
better so.” ' 

“It is not better so,” she answered, and now her voice 
was firm and clear. ‘‘ You have expiated long and bitterly 
what was a folly and an accident, rather than a crime, and 
you have a right to your life, to success and happiness and 
—and love, like other men. But you can’t build a new life 
on broken faith and ingratitude. Other men might do so, and 
never feel a pang of self-reproach; but not you. If you come 
with us now, nothing would ever enable you to forget that 
you had repaid kindness and love with desertion and betrayal. 
Therefore, you must go back.” 

‘Yes, I must go back.” 

‘But you must not stay,” she went on. “ You must find 
a means—there are open and honorable means—of avoiding 
what would be in the end misery not only to yourself but to 
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this woman. Think of the mental as well as of the social in- 
equality between you !—think, above all, of the fact that you 
do not love her!” 

** And that I do love you!” 

“Then to marry her, no matter how much you might give 
her in other respects, would be to do her a grievous wrong. 
Don’t fancy that because she is ignorant and humble she would 
not feel it. Nothing can take the place of love to a woman. 
If, then, you will let me advise you—for your own sake and 
hers—you will tell her the truth. It is the only brave and 
honest thing to do.” 

He knelt down again beside her; and taking her hands 
again in his own, carried them to his lips. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘‘ As long as I was dead it did 
not matter what became of me, and I might have made her 
content. But now I am alive—and she would feel it—” 

‘Yes, she would feel it.” 

‘And so I will try to do your bidding in this also—if I 
can. It will be hard, for it will hurt her, but I will try. And 
if—if I succeed—” 

“Let us say nothing of that!” she interrupted quickly. 
“It is not good to make plans for possible happiness on an- 
other’s loss. Do it because it is right, because the truth is 
due to her and to yourself. Whatever may follow is in God’s 
hands. Let us leave it there. And since it is possible that, 
after we part to-morrow, we may not meet again, I want you 
to remember just one thing: that the pain of which you have 
spoken is not all yours, but I am glad to bear my share of it, 
if since we met I have helped you in the least. For I have 
known from the first that your burden is very heavy. But it 
will be lifted—I am sure it will be lifted—and you will yet do 
your duty to God and man with courage and honor. Now we 
must go back to the camp. You know we are to start very 
early in the morning.” 

It was so early when they started the next morning that the 
moon was still shining—though now in the western sky—and 
the light which filled the sleeping world was a beautiful ming- 
ling of moonlight and a glow from the east, which was rapidly 
growing incarnadine before the coming of the sun. It was in 
this strange, mystical radiance, with the sinking moon on one 
side, and the rosy dawn coming up the sky on the other, that 
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Trescott put Eleanor on her mule and held her hand for the 
last time. 

“Good-bye ”’; he said—and in his face, as he looked up at 
her, was all that was left unsaid, 

“Good-bye”; she echoed. And then, leaning a little from 
her saddle, she pointed to the flushing dawn. ‘“‘ Until the 
day breaks and the shadows flee away!’” she said very softly 
and sweetly. ‘‘Have no fear. The day will break—the sha- 
dows will flee away. So, good-bye—and God bless you!” 

It was with this gentle benediction still sounding in his 
ears that, at the foot of the hill, he saw them ride away 
toward the east, momently growing more radiantly glorious, 
while he turned his horse’s head and, crossing the river, set 
his face toward the west, the shadows, and the Sierra. 


IX, 


It was not yet fully daylight when Trescott rode by one ot 
the many pack-train camps which are constantly seen in this val- 
ley, since through it pass all the trains which convey goods 
and supplies from Santiago to many places in the Sierra. He 
hardly noticed the ordinary scene—the long row of pack saddles 
and bales of various kinds, the patient animals, the men stretched 
out in their blankets around the smoldering fire. Even less 
did he observe that, at the sound of his horse’s tramp on the 
hard white road, one of the men raised his head and looked 
toward him, then sat up, and then rose to his feet—still re- 
garding the now diminishing figure of the horseman with a 
glance in which recognition was mingled with disappointment 
and anger. He watched the figure until it disappeared and, as 
he watched it, an expression of dark malignity settled over a 
face which nature had apparently formed for such expressions, 
He muttered a curse, then turned and kicked one of his sleep- 
ing companions. 

“‘Wake up, Pépe!” he growled. ‘I have something to tell 
thee. Nombre de Dios, what a sleeper! Wake up, man, I say!”’ 

Pépe rolled over, uttered a curse or two on his own account, 
and finally sat up. 

“What dost thou want, Cruz?” he asked, looking up at the 
tall figure standing over him. “It is no more than the mad- 
rugada, What need is there to start so early?” 
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“Start at noon, if thou likest, lazy one! I have not waked 
thee to talk of starting, but to tell thee that I am going back 
a day’s journey or so. Take the mules on to Santiago, de- 
liver this letter to Don José Medina, tell him I was taken ill 
on the road, but that I will be there in a day‘or two, and wait 
for me. Say nothing to any one else, and make Tobalito hold 
his tongue.” 

“Pépe was by this time wide awake, staring at his comrade. 

“For what art thou going back, Cruz?” he asked. 

Cruz swore at him roundly. ‘Is it business of thine what 
I am going back for?” he demanded. ‘ But I may tell thee 
that I am going to Santa Rosa to visit a woman. I thought 
of her when I saw the town in the distance yesterday, as we 
crossed over the mountain by the short cut, and I said to my- 
self that I would go there to-day, for we shall be too hurried 
when we return, with our loads of merchandise, to stop.” 

‘* Well, good luck go with thee!” said the other, giving his 
blanket a roll around him and lying down again. ‘* Adios.” 

Cruz, who was the only mounted member of the party, 
saddled his mule, and after a brief breakfast of cold ‘orti/las 
and beans, set forth—not in the direction of Santa Rosa, which 
lies to the north, but straight west toward the Sierra. 

He rode all day, taking care not to come within sight of 
the horseman whom he knew to be in advance of jhim, and 
whom several times he was in danger of overtaking, for Tres- 
cott, having no reason to press his horse, rode slowly, especial- 
ly since by afternoon they were well among the hills and 
mounting higher with every step. Only once the man behind 
left the trail which the other was following. On this occasion 
he turned aside and sought a small ranch deep among massive 
heights. Here he found a friend who gave him hearty welcome 
—a friend who belonged to the large class of retired bandits, 
once very numerous in this country, but whose ranks death is 
now thinning. After they had exchanged greetings, patted 
each other on the back, even as if they had been high born 
caballeros, and, with many compliments, drank ‘to each other 
out of the same bottle of tequila, Cruz, resisting the hospitable 
entreaties of his friend that he would remain for the night, 
broached his business—it was to borrow a rifle. He had left 
his pack-train to go back and search for a strayed mule, the 
search would take him into a wild part of the Sierra, and he 
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must spend the night there alone. Mountain tigers, as Pablo 
knew, were very bold when it was only a question of a single 
man; therefore he would like, as a measure of precaution, to 
have a rifle, which he would return without fail in a day or 
two. 

Pablo was not so indiscreet in questioning as Pépe had been. 
Mountain tigers made a good enough excuse for him. He 
produced with alacrity his rifle—a treasured weapon, which he 
had carried in the Sierra for many a day, as one of the band 
of Francisco Mora, who was called the king of the Sierra, and 
who reigned there like a king until the government was con- 
temptible enough to put a price on his head, which so quickened 
the zeal and energy of his pursuers that he was taken and shot, 
and his faithful followers had to put away their rifles, under 
pain of being shot likewise. All of this Cruz knew—he not 
only knew about the adventurous past of Pablo, but especially 
why the rifle bore such marks of service and why its owner 
handled it so lovingly. As he fastened it to his saddle, the 
latter looked at it with a sigh. 

**So I carried it,” he remarked. ‘‘ And it never failed me. 
Many a cross it helped to put up in the days of Francisco— 
take care of it, Cruz, and bring it back safely. I weuld rather 
lose one of the chiguttos than this rifle.” 

“I will take care of it and bring it back,” Cruz promised; 
and then, with fresh salutations and good wishes, he rode 
away. 

The ex-bandit looked after him with a sympathetic but also 
a presaging gaze. He, who had known long what it was to 
stalk a human prey, with what fierce excitement such hunting 
fills the veins, was at no loss to read aright the fire in the 
dark, somber eyes which had looked into his own. 

“He wants to put up another cross,” he said to himself; 
“but he will do well to take care that he does not put up 
two. If they come to me I shall certainly say that he had the 
rifle. I have no mind to be shot at this late day for his mis- 
_ deeds.” 

As nightfall came down upon the great heights, Trescott 
was still climbing wearily upward along a scarcely discernible 
trail. He knew that he should have reached before this the 
place where he intended to spend the night; but he had rested 
too long at mid-day and traveled too slowly after starting; so 
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sunset and swift-falling twilight found him on a long, steep as- 
cent, in one of the wildest parts of the outlying Sierra. 

It mattered little to him, however. The deadly lassitude 
and depression which follow any great mental or moral, just 
as it follows any great physical, effort were upon him. He felt 
shattered, utterly overcome, utterly indifferent to any further 
blow which fate might have in store for him. What did the 
trifle of being belated or lost among the mountains matter to 
one whose life was belated and lost? A shadow, such as had 
scarcely rested upon his face since he had first sought the house 
of Miguel Lopez in the depths of the Sierra, rested on it now, 
The reaction from the brightness and happiness of the last few 
days was intense; the sense of loss acute. All the exaltation 
of mood, all the hopefulness which he had drawn from Eleanor 
Dering were gone with her. Dark upon his soul fell the old 
misery, and with it a new despair—the consciousness, the. cer- 
tainty, that he had only dreamed of freedom, of new life, of 
sunshine, and possible happiness. These things were not for 
him. The woman whose spirit had for a time wakened and 
borne up his own was gone, and he knew—knew with a posi- 
tive intuition—that he should never find strength and confidence 
enough in himself and his destiny to seek her again. All that 
remained to him was such obscurity and such peace as the 
Sierra might give. 

And yet he felt as if even that had been taken away from 
him. The Sierra had now no message of peace, no soothing 
for his wounded soul. He had once told Eleanor that its great- 
est power of soothing lay in its freedom from human associa- 
tions, in the fact that among the great hills there was nothing 
to remind him of his past life, or of anything which was a 
source of pain. But now— Ah, now all this was changed! 
Where could he now turn that he would not see, with that in- 
ward vision which in absence beholds so clearly, and beholding 
burns the heart like a fire, the presence that had passed with 
him through the wild forests and the deep sylvan glades, and 
robbed them of repose forever? What had the Sierra now be- 
come to him but an empty and desolate region, such as the 
fairest region that earth knows must become when love has en- 
tered and gone out of it? Enchanted solitudes she had called 
the scenes where they had wandered together for a few brief, 
happy days; and solitudes indeed they now remained to him, 
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while she had taken the enchantment with her when she rode 
away into the rosy, golden dawn. 

All these thoughts accompanied him as he climbed upward 
where only the day before they had descended together; and 
when he caught the sound of a horse’s tread on the stony trail 
below, it was a proof of how keenly he felt the loneliness which 
encompassed him that the sound was almost welcome to his ear. 
At length he gained the height up which he had been climb- 
ing, and found a comparatively level summit on which some- 
thing of sunset light was yet lingering. And here his eye was 
caught by one of the wayside crosses so common along the 
way. The sight of it recalled the day he had pointed out such 
a cross to Eleanor Dering, and she had said that she was sorry 
for the man who had died there, because, “even for the un- 
happy, life holds many chances and death none.” How he could 
hear her voice uttering the words!—and what was it he had 
answered ? 

‘‘There are men for whom life holds no chances. And for 
such, a quick call—a death in the sunlight—and a cross by the 
wayside is no ill fate.” 

Well, he was ready to say the same thing again, with added 
emphasis; ready to envy the man to whom the quick call had 
come here. For what friend was like death to give peace to 
the tortured and weary spirit, to lift the burden from galled 
shoulders, to cut knots and solve riddles which were past all 
human cutting or solving? He drew up his horse and, with 
his figure outlined against the sky, stood looking at the rude, 
pathetic memorial of tragic death. Into his mind came the 
words which had been Eleanor’s farewell to him in the morn- 
ing: “‘ Until the day breaks and the shadows flee away.” 
Would the day indeed break, the shadows flee—? 

The sharp crack of a rifle rang through the forest. There 
-was the wild rush of a startled horse, the sound of a falling 
body— 

. The day had broken, the shadows fled forever. 


(THE END.) 
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BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Px.D. 
IV. 


HE implications of poverty are more distressing 
than poverty itself. Did the poor invite from us 
merely food and clothing, they would be provided 
for without much difficulty. But the implications 

. of poverty give the problem a most complex 
character. Neglect of health, undernutrition, ignorance of sani- 
tary precautions, lack of that acute regard for physical well- 
being which comes with civilization, are to be noted on all 
sides among the poor. Furthermore, one finds among them a 
low sense of personal responsibility, a narrow outlook on life, 
and a peculiar kind of fatalism which render them provoking- 
ly resigned to everything that happens, and kills initiative that 
might lift them from their usual surroundings. Poverty 
implies, too, enforced association of poor with poor, promiscu- 
ous association of wicked and virtuous, of refined and de- 
graded, often under the same roof. The poor cannot pick their 
dwellings, nor their companionships, nor their friends. They ac- 
cept those whom fate throws near them. They cannot pick their 
bankers, hence they go to the loan shark. They cannot choose 
their grocer, hence they must trade where they will be trusted 
but cheated. They cannot select their neighbors, hence they are 
preyed upon by borrowers who rob them of half of their in- 
sufficient store of necessaries. 

The atmosphere and environment in which the poor must 
live greatly effect their lives. Hence, in assisting them, 
we assist not some vague average individual, but a number 
of conerete persons, living in these conditions, subjected to 
definite temptations and weaknesses. Varied obstacles are in 
their way, for some of which they are to blame, for many of 
which society, and not they, is responsible. The relief of 
hunger, pain, danger, is always of first importance. There are 
no implications to be considered when the poor are hungry. 
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But the true understanding of their condition depends on our 
insight into all of its implications and our wisdom in helping 
them will depend on the manner in which we meet and re- 
move these. Undoubtedly much of the indifference of other- 
wise good persons, persons of real spiritual sense, toward the 
poor, is due to systematic failure to see in poverty anything 
but hunger and rags. Hunger and rags are not the chains of 
the poor. Their chains cannot be seen unless one looks into 
the world of the poor. The active friends of the poor know 
this. Others ignore it; and to the heavy burden that the poor 
must carry is added the inexcusable indifference of thousands 
who might befriend them, did the thousands understand. 

The implications of giving in charity are quite as impor- 
tant as the relief given. Cardinal Newman says somewhere 
that charity has no reserves. It must have them. The giver 
must accept reserves from his relations to others who give in 
charity, from his understanding of all of the elements in the 
condition of those who receive aid. No doubt the Christian 
impulse acts most beautifully when a personal bond unites 
giver and recipient. When the latter seeks intelligently and 
the former gives in person and kind, there is no “ problem” 
of charity, no “method” to follow, no “trained worker” to 
engage, no check to be drawn, no “ appeal” to be made. But 
this is not usually the case. There are so many poor to be 
cared for and so few who wish to give the care; there are so 
many among the poor who are dull or timid or deceitful or 
personally to be blamed, or deliberately lazy, that organization 
and system are absolutely necessary. There are so many 
among the well-to-do who have no knowledge of the poor, or 
having infermation, have no heart, or having heart, lack good 
judgment, that it is necessary to rouse one class, instruct 
another, and direct a third. Without organization and system 
this cannot be done. 

Let us regret the need of organization and system as we 
may; let us admit frankly every shortcoming that can be al- 
leged against them; let us admit to the fullest the possibility 
of unorganized personal service of the poor by the well-to-do; let 
us emphasize as we may the particular personal character of social 
service as Christ taught and exemplified it. After all is said, 
the need of organization and system in charity is imperative. 
Restraint, discrimination, direction, which constitute the very 
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purpose of all social institutions, must be introduced into the 
service of the poor. Men will differ concerning types of organi- 
zation and relative efficiency of methods. They may judge re- 
sults by different standards. But the aims that all friends of 
the poor must have in mind are impossible without system of 
some kind, without organization of some type or other. It is 
practically impossible nowadays to know who is one’s neigh- 
bor; or, knowing, to understand how to be neighbor to him 
as Christ would ask and his condition would invite. Organi- 
zation and system aim to provide neighbors and neighborly 
service to all who need them. Beyond that it has no mission 
whatever. 


I, 


Charity is primarily personal and individual. This primitive 
character of charity, so perfectly symbolized in the story of 
the Good Samaritan, is never to be lost from sight. It is real- 
ized most happily in this age, in small towns and cities where 
the poor are relatively few in number and are easily known. 
They retain individuality, since poverty is robbed of many of 
its worst implications, Within family circles, and in uncounted 
isolated cases, the direct personal character of charity may be 
found. It is the nearest approach to the Christian ideal. It 
is to be welcomed and sustained whenever possible. But one 
sees at a glance that the whole problem of charity can never 
be met in this way. This method may supplement organiza- 
tion and system. It can never replace them. 


Il, 


Modern charity must be organized. They who feel a sense 
of duty toward the poor, and obey the impulse to serve them, 
should know one another, understand one another, and co- 
operate in their work. Wise division of labor, selection of in- 
dividuals with aptitude for particular tasks, utilization of ex- 
perience, avoidance of waste effort, and gradual creation of 
policy in dealing with recurring conditions, are of vital impor- 
tance. These ends are obtained by organization, which is, after 
all, the short road to efficiency in all kinds of social action. 
Once a body of representative men and women is well organized, 
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they develop a breadth of view and habit of observation which 
are of highest value in relief work. 

A second advantage is found in the fact that organized 
charity gives us an organ for the social conscience. From 
among the ranks of the strong and welleto-do come many who 
feel their duty toward the poor. Isolated, they are merely in- 
dividuals doing their duty. Organized, they acquire power and 
prestige. They express whatever social conscience society pos- 
sesses, and, by their example and effort, develop that con- 
science. Organized charity forces information concerning the 
poor into circles where the poor are unknown. It goes to 
those who have knowledge but lack sympathy, and endeavors 
to awaken slumbering Christian feeling. It goes to many who 
aid the peor generously but unwisely, and suggests intelligent 
restraint and wisely ordered purpose. 

A third service given by organized charity is that of acting 
as attorney for the poor before society at large. Poverty is 
seen as a whole in its organic relations to society and its in- 
stitutions. The social processes which come to view in the 
facts of poverty, and subsequent processes going out from them 
are certainly sought and to some extent understood by organ- 
ized charity. It goes before city councils and executives, be- 
fore legislatures and governors. It sends representatives before 
courts and into committees. It accepts service when called 
upon by social authorities to give information or advice. Or- 
ganized charity inaugurates social movements in the interests 
of the poor, watches'the enforcement of laws and asks for their 
enactment. Back of this activity is the keen understanding of 
social causes in poverty, of the constructive ré/e of law, and 
of the power of public opinion in bending social forces to the 
relief of the poor. 

There is no practical way of reaching any of these results 
except through organization of men and women who are de- 
voted to the poor. There is no other way of meeting the im- 
plications of poverty; of presenting, in the fight against them, 
forces as strong as those which poverty reveals. Organized 
charity means simply association and co-operation among those 
who serve the poor. It means that as astronomers and chem- 
ists and economists, as business men and priests and laboring 
men, obey a natural instinct for association and a laudable de- 
sire for increased efficiency, so also they who engage in charity 
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work seek efficiency, wisdom, re-enforcement through associa- 
tion. If it be objected that the distinctive personal and spiritual 
character of charity lends itself poorly to organization, it may 
be said in reply, that charity is not more spiritual than wor- 
ship which is organized, nor more confidential than the con- 
fessional, for the wise conducting of which preparation is made 
by organized discussions and conferences. 

It is true that philanthropists when organizing charity will 
produce one spirit; that Catholics will develop a distinctly dif- 
ferent one; and that Protestants will be unlike both in their 
work. But it remains equally true that there are points of 
contact as well: problems that must be met in common, re- 
sources of which all may avail themselves, and duties toward 
society at large, toward rich as well as poor, in urging which 
al] may join. 

One might, with some appearance of justification, say that 
in urging these points to the credit of organized charity, one 
invades the domain of Church and home and school. These 
are the normal agents which share in forming Christian char- 
acter. It may be claimed that these shape the social conscience 
and express it; that they act as attorney for the poor before 
society. 

That all three should do this kind of work is beyond ques- 
tion. That they actually de so, and leave nothing for organ- 
ized charity to undertake, would scarcely be maintained by the 
narrowest opponent of organization. Much of the awakened 
social conscience found in religion is to be credited to organi- 
zation of charity within its lines. It is‘no surprise nowadays 
to see the layman who is active in organized charity enter the 
seminary to lecture to future priests on the work. 

No institution is universal in its effects. Organized charity 
is not without drawbacks. Obvious as are its advantages, its 
disadvantages are equally so. But that does not affect the case 
in its summing up. Organization is favored as an endeavor to 
reduce the average mistakes in dealing with the poor, and to 
render those which are inevitable, less harmful. It should be 
judged as all institutions and Christianity itself are judged— 
by what they do rather than by what they fail to do. If there 
are particularly complex problems in charity that can be met 
only by organization, then organization is necessary, as ex- 
plosives are necessary in spite of accidents, and railroads are 
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necessary in spite of collisions and killings. If then, not organ- 
ization in itself, but some organizations that one has known, 
be condemned or opposed, the issue is merely an accidental 
one. Rightly understood, organization is not a substitute for 
individuals in charity work; it is a scheme to increase their 
number and efficiency. It does not indicate that an impersonal, 
inhuman view of the poor is taken; it means that deepest con- 
cern for all the poor is felt, and effort is made to reach them 
by the increased efficiency of those who give themselves to the 
work. The idea of organization is closely allied to that of 
system, in the discussion of which the thought now in mind 
is completed. 


Ill. 


Modern charity must be systematic. The law of giving may 
not be derived from the verbal demands of those in need. They 
may know best of all that they are hungry and cold, but they 
may not be trusted implicitly beyond questions of acute dis- 
tress. The danger is direct, of enervating the poor if too ready 
compliance with their requests is found. ‘‘I have observed,” 
Franklin is quoted as saying, ‘the more public provisions are made 
for the poor, the less they provide for themselves.” There are 
many among the poor who know what they need and who want 
nothing beyond it. Their representations may be taken as in 
the fullest, wise and true. For such, there is no charity prob- 
lem except that of giving just what is asked. But in general, 
the risk of encouraging laziness, of making fraud easy and suc- 
cessful, of overlooking very poor judgment, is present in reliev- 
ing the poor. Some practice of discrimination is necessary. 
We must look not to the poor, but beyond them, to find its 
principle. Hence the law of giving may not be derived from 
the requests of those in need. 

Neither may the law of giving be derived from the mere 
impulse of the giver. There is no guarantee that a good im- 
pulse is a wise one, or that a favoring providence is so pleased 
by good intention as to shield those who have it from penal- 
ties of their mistakes of judgment. The poor have a right to 
protection against their injudicious friends. That one enjoys 
giving is no valid reason for giving. That one feels that one 
ought to give justifies giving, but does not direct it. That one 
seeks supernatural merit by giving in God’s name does not 
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wipe out the duty that one has of refraining from such con- 
duct as may aid deception, encourage idleness, and degrade a 
fellow-man. Unwise giving has the unfortunate power of ac- 
complishing all three. 

The law of giving must be derived from an intelligent judg- 
ment of the whole condition of the poor viewed as possessing 
average human traits, responsibilities, and rights. Their first 
right is to relief. Their second right is to self-sufficiency, to 
reconstructed character and normal social relations. No whim 
of a poor man and none of a giver can assure the wise review 
and correct apprehension of a case. The view that will be ob- 
jectively true and morally right will be widened and deepened. 
To day’s need, once the poor are fed and clothed, must be seen in 
relation to yesterday’s and to to-morrow’s. Social causes, social 
environment, social situations, must be looked into, for it is not 
so much the tact of poverty as its relations that will give us 
understanding. That a man now works twelve hours a day says 
little. That last year he worked fifteen and now twelve gives 
us one history. That last year he worked ten and now twelve 
gives us another. It is similar in the case of poverty. The 
facts to-day can be understood only when seen in relation to 
facts of yesterday. And wisdom in dealing with facts to-day 
must come mainly from looking at the facts we desire for to- 
morrow. It is always well to know how much the individual 
had to do in his downward way and how much he may do in 
his own restoration. If many fell among robbers regularly, and 
each Good Samaritan knew of only his own case, much would 
be missed until some Good Samaritan with-wider knowledge, 
saw all of the instances in their relations, after which probably 
his impulse would be to order a regiment to exterminate the 
whole robber tribe. But while only isolated cases of brigandage 
were thought of, this larger service would never be rendered. 
In a word, judgment in giving relief should rest on past and 
future, as well as present views of the case. 

That this will be often unnecessary, often impossible, some- 
times ill-advised may be granted. But we must, as a rule, 
look forward in the case to find our aim in giving, backwards 
to find an explanation, and then into the case to find our work 
and obey our wisdom. Mercy is not forgotten, but wisdom is 
added to our effort; efficiency is not impaired, it is augmented. 
The self-respect of the poor is protected and hope is let into 
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their lives. The doing of all of this is system. It means wiser 
methods, larger views, truer perspective. It brings to the scat- 
tered generous impulses of men the multiplied energy of asso- 
ciation, the re-enforcement that comes when many work to- 
gether. Just as education reaches power through system, as 
business becomes possible by'system, as religion becomes stable 
and strong through it, so charity seeks its wisdom, its efficiency, 
its wider mission to men, through system. And as system in 
business has its cost, and system in education, its penalties, and 
system in religion, its drawbacks, so system in charity has its 
cost and its penalties and its drawbacks. But, beyond these, 
it has a power, a justification, that the observing eye cannot 
miss. 

System is the inevitable companion of bigness in any domain 
of life. Small undertakings present no problems; mass and 
complexity offer many. Everything in modern charity makes 
system necessary. 

However direct one’s defence of system may be, one may 
not close one’s eyes to the obvious objections and difficuities 
presented to a fair mind. Objection is made against trained 
workers, need of whom is one of the implications of system. 
It is claimed that they become impersonal, professional, me- 
chanical in work that is peculiarly individual and personal. 
Objection is made against the payment of salaries, because this 
converts a profoundly spiritual activity into a mercenary pro- 
fession. Fault is found with the keeping of records, showing 
history of cases of distress relieved, because it invades the pri- 
vacy of the poor, and offers to the curious, an opportunity to 
know the details of misfortune that humanity and culture would 
hide. Objection is made to a certain regularity of procedure 
in cases of charity, because it introduces delay, divided respon- 
sibility and indefiniteness. This is known as red tape. Claim 
is made that there are too many “principles,” too much liter- 
ature, statistics, schools of philanthropy, methods. Even wit 
and humor, which often reveal a deep stratum of feeling and 
keen philosophy in society, are directed against the alleged 
shertcomings of systematic charity with telling effect. Thought- 
ful men, however, will not adapt their views to suit current 
humor, nor will they mistake a caricature for a photograph. 

Sometimes an individual is confused with an institution, and 
when the former merits criticism, the latter is apt to receive it. 
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Again an objection, true of every form of organized life, is 
hurled with particular emphasis against organized charity. Many 
of those who base their judgment on such restricted views might 
find reason for modification if a well-rounded, healthy estimate 
of the whole situation were made. There are real difficulties to 
be met. Vigilance is necessary to prevent system from becom- 
ing an end instead of being a means. There is danger of los- 
ing sight of the personality of the individual poor, of dealing 
in averages instead of in men and women and children. It is un- 
doubtedly true that system in charity work does at times chill 
the free and buoyant impulse to service which is the crowning 
glory of Christian character, and does rationalize where feeling 
loves to have its sway. System does spend much money in 
salaries and administration expenses which may appear out of 
proportion to amounts spent in relief. But this is because no one 
of equal efficiency will work unpaid. It may think of the poor 
as types, and at times forget that they are individuals after all, 
each with feelings, rights, stomach, heart, and soul. System 
may produce impractical persons who roam among the poor, 
and finding a “‘case,” turn to their Book of Principles and 
Methods in order to find out what to do, much as though a 
sociological guide book were directing their feelings and aims 
It may be that the scientific worker goes among the poor with 
her hard face never brightened by the bounding light of a big 
emotion and never softened by the relaxing look of pity. Yet, 
after all is said and admitted, what have we but system to re- 
place system. 

As these objections are sometimes advanced, they contain 
much exaggeration and denote the usual ratio of misunderstand- 
ing. Qualitatively they are the inevitable results of system, 
paralleled in every line of social institutions which man has de- 
vised. Quantitatively many of the objections have real force, 
but they constitute no indictment that will hold in the court of 
enlightened sense. 


IV. 


Organizations of charity should co-operate. System is one 
thing; a particular system is another. There are institutions 
in modern charity work whose wisdom may not yet be finally 
proven, as there are methods which may be reasonably ques- 
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tioned. Particularly we Catholics have occasion for muck. so- 
licitude on account of the peculiar organic relation conceived 
to exist between our charity and our faith. Catholics are much 
inclined to institutional life for orphans for reasons that are 
evident, if not always wise. We insist on the spiritual mo- 
tive in giving and oppose publicity with varying degrees of fer- 
vor. We are firmly set against salaries in any kind of char- 
ity work, and are keenly alert to protect the privacy of the 
poor. We carry the fullest understanding of the moral and 
religious laws of life into every detail of charity work, and 
never abate selicitude for the fullest respect of all of the per- 
sonal human rights and the conscience of the poor, whatever 
the consequences or burdens that result. 

With the whole soul of faith entering into each feature of 
charity work, the Catholic is sensitive and, very often, uncom- 
promising. He believes that he detects signs of currents and 
counter-currents in general charity work. He sees‘efforts made 
to secularize all charity, to base it on the universal point of 
view which is the starting point of philanthropy replacing re- 
ligion. Even in New York, where frank recognition of the rdéle 
of religion in life is written into charter and constitution, rest- 
less forces appear to work against the policies and ideals for 
which we stand. It is not surprising, then, that doubt concern- 
ing co-operation with other forms of organized charity should 
be met in Catholic circles and that the difficulties in the way 
of it should have great prominence in our literature. Nor is 
it strange that the tendency is to minimize relations with 
others and co-operate reluctantly at all times. Unfortunately 
it is sometimes justified. But at times it is at least construct- 
ively unfair to secular and non-Catholic charity workers. The 
Catholics who go among workers of other types, who learn 
their methods at first hand and co-operate, often become 
much broader. Great eagerness to do justice and respect feel- 
ing is actually found, whatever evidences of the contrary may 
be shown. Were Catholics to understand their own position 
fully, and to express it frankly when identified with other 
charity workers, the very best results would undoubtedly ob- 
tain. The International Conference of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in St. Louis in 1903 formally adopted a resolution fa- 
voring such action: ‘‘As American citizens it is our duty to 
co-operate with citizens of all creeds in all that pertains to the 
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elevation of our fellow-beings; but in this co-operation we 
should be guided by our rules, which wisely forbid the expo- 
sure of the misfortune of the poor.” In May, 1908, the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections, the Hebrew 
Charities, and the St. Vincent de Paul Society met in the same 
week in Richmond. All took part in one joint meeting. The 
President of the National Conference, which includes representa- 
tives of the secular and Protestant charities and philanthropies, 
was none other than a Catholic, one of the most active Vincent 
de Paul workers in the United States. 

No social group, no great organized interest in society, is 
possible except when members look for points of agreement 
among themselves, unite on them, and overlook the forces that 
might separate them. Charity organizations need obey only 
this general social law. They need only look for the work, 
methods, and aims in which they do agree, in order to be in 
position to increase efficiency. While Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, men of every religion and of no religion, are jumbled into 
the mass of the poor, charity workers of all kinds will meet, 
will find themselves facing the same problems, each needing 
the other in many ways. But, above ail, this need of their 
union is found in the indirect work that charity organizations 
must do in society at large, in order to effect the redemption 
ot the poor. 
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Vv. 


Organizations of charity should undertake social reform work 
for the sake of the poor as well as for the relief of individuals 
and families. 

It was hinted a moment ago that the charity organization 
is an organ of the social conscience and is in addition attorney 
for the poor before society at large. In these capacities, it 
must undertake such reforms as are directed toward the pro- 
tection of the poor in any way. All legislation that makes in- 
dustry safer for laboring men reduces the number of orphans 
that society must care for. All precautiens that employers can 
be induced to take to make trades less harmful to health, re- 
duce the number of needy families that will be deprived of 
their natural support when the broken-down father or mother 
is thrown out of work. All movements which secure facilities 
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for healthy play and schooling and health inspection for chil- 
dren, increase chances for right development of them and may 
reduce the number of criminals or idlers that the next genera- 
tion must punish and feed. Movements which suppress and 
banish loan sharks, and provide loans for worthy poor, with no 
interest or only nominal interest, which aim to brighten and 
cheer the home, are all of highest importance. 

Every day we see more clearly that environment is vital; 
that law and lawmakers have neglected measures to protect the 
poor; that there are sequences of social cause and effect in the 
lives of the poor; and that many measures of social reform are 
vitally necessary in the work of redeeming the poor. Hereto- 
fore the individual and the family have absorbed attention. 
While neither has lost its importance, social reform has claimed 
its recognition. The concept of charity must be widened, until 
it is seen that the spirit and the letter of Christ’s law of social 
service are complied with to the fullest in this work of social 
reform for the sake of the poor, quite as well as when we feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 


VI. 


The evolution of the charity worker is a varied process. 
Things have antecedents. There is a technique in producing 
a social conscience as there is in producing a statue. Neglect 
in either case mars the work and discourages effort. The atti- 
tude of many Christians toward the poor baffles analysis. There 
are, as suggested, whole classes in society who scarcely know 
and surely do not realize that there are poor. There are 
whole classes which feel the luxury of pity for the poor with- 
out longing for the delight of helping them, resembling those 
who believe, as Goldsmith remarked, that “they pay every 
debt to virtue when they praise it.” There are classes which 
aid the poor by throwing money to them and feeling that 
they have honored God and satisfied humanity in doing that, 
There are classes which complain that all the poor are to 
blame for poverty and nothing can be done. And there are 
wise and consecrated classes of men and women who honor 
the race, who know and love the poor, know and love the 
God of the poor, and who are very saviors to them that sit in 
the darkness of poverty and in the shadow of death. 
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There are methods employed to procure funds for char- 
ity, made apparently necessary perhaps, but none the less 
undesirable, which are unworthy of the Christian, and consti- 
tute a sad enough commentary on the social spirit of the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Rightly developed, social conscience would 
put an end to them forever. 

The problem of training the charity worker—even the Catho- 
lic worker—is not easy to solve. But some system is neces- 
sary. The emotions of children ought to be developed. They 
should early be accustomed to go to the poor, to accompany 
elders in their personal service. Conversation in the home 
should be so directed at times and always so guarded that 
children are brought to see and feel the bond that unites 
strong and weak in God. Our schools should undertake, in 
similar spirit, to incorporate understanding of poverty and its 
relations into the mental formation of the young. College and 
university should understand their duty toward the poor and 
toward the young whose Christian formation is entrusted to 
them. All of this, properly supplemented by the priest and 
his teaching, ought to be able to revive the spirit of neigh- 
borly service which is extolled by Christ. Future employers 
of labor, future physicians and lawyers, future legislators and 
social and political leaders, who pass through Catholic homes 
and Catholic schools, who sit every Sunday throughout the 
year before the pulpit ready to receive God’s word from the 
preacher ; all such who, arriving at the height of power and 
efficiency, do not know who is neighbor to them, feel no im- 
pulse to generous service, and fail to measure up to the Gos- 
pel standard of the Christian man, offer a distressing com- 
mentary on either our understanding of our mission or the 
efficiency of our methods in carrying it out. 

It is not desired, nor is it necessary, that every one engage 
in personal service of the poor. Nor can it well be tolerated 
that so few do. A bishop in a city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants complained recently in a public speech that he was 
unable to find representative men enough to organize a Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul in the city, though he could 
have all of the money needed for the relief of the poor. 
Something very definite can be aimed at in the vague sug- 
gestions now made. We can aim to have active workers 
enough to do all of the direct relief work that is needed. 
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We can aim to have a big brother for every lonely little fellow 
in our cities, between the two of whom a personal bond of 
companionship can be developed, thus going back through 
system to the sweet individual personal touch between strong 
and weak symbolized by the Good Samaritan. In this way, 
through system, we undo system. We can rouse the hidden 
Christian homes that would admit orphans and take them from 
street and from institution, introducing them to the warmth 
and love and individuality that home confers. We can pos- 
sibly rouse Christian men and women, in positions of trust or 
power and out of them, to lend spirit and force to reform 
movements that will bring hope, cleanliness, protection, and 
cheer into the dull, dead homes of the poor, removing the 
larger social obstructions to self-help. 

This is monumental work; great enough to sap the ener- 
gies of half a civilization, worthy enough to vie with every other 
aim of advancing humanity, imperative enough te justify for 
the moment the cessation of art and learning if only such ces- 
sation would insure what is sought. But inspiring as is the 
ideal which is thus outlined, appealing as is even the hope 
that some day this might be realized, one of the chief results 
of such an accomplishment would be in the character, lives, 
and aims of, not the weak, but the well-to-do. A rich man 
is as dear to God and as important to humanity as a poor 
man, much in the same way that a man with cuffs is as im- 
portant as a man without them. Being rich or poor is an ac- 
cident, as having or not having cuffs is an accident. The man 
is the important thing. 

The Christian community is a social body, and the unity 
of that body is dear to the heart of Christ. That there 
are rich and poor is a matter of indifference in itself. That 
there are some enjoying every advantage, and others deprived 
of them, shows disorder. That some are gay and joyous and 
others degraded and in distress, while the former ignore the 
latter and these hate the former, shows that somehow Chris- 
tianity fails and Christ is disappointed. The story of the vine 
and the branches is true everlastingly as the sum of Christian 
philosophy and theology, symbolizing the will of God in human 
society. To vary the figure, congestion oecurs when too much 
blood is centered in capillaries or other vessels at any one spot. 
Headache results when much blood presses on the brain. Treat- 
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ment aims to restore normal circulation. Society is suffering 
likewise from congestion. Wealth and learning, leisure and op- 
portunity, sympathy and hope, are congested in a small portion 
of the social body, while millions starve and suffer and cease to 
hope. It is the indirect function of charity in the scheme of God 
to restore normal circulation; te relieve congestion where the 
body is burning and vitalize where the body is starving. Grant- 
ing that Christian virtues have definite functions in the Christian 
body, charity has this great office to perferm; and they who 
are most blessed by charity are they who give, not they who 
receive. The strong and well-to-do need neighbors in Christ’s 
sense quite as badly as the weak and suffering need them. 
The rich need neighbors in order to adjust themselves to eternity, 
the poor need them in order to adjust themselves to time and 
the world. Contact with the poor, thought of them, sympathy 
for them, is a better corrective of selfishness in aims, narrowness 
in views, materialism in motives, than are preaching and missions 
and lectures. Some apostle is needed to impress this lesson 
on modern society. The strong need the weak as much as the 
weak need the strong. It is unnecessary to insist that the poor 
do not exist for the sake of inviting virtues inthe rich. Many 
are selfish, because experience of life has developed selfishness. 
The way back to anormal Christian views and conduct is by 
paths of unselfishness. These lead us among the poor and 
lowly, among whom Christ loved to linger. Let men once un- 
derstand this, and a day might come when there would not be 
neighbors enough to go around. 

















BISHOP GRAFTON AND PRO-ROMANISM. 


BY LEWIS JEROME O’HERN, C.S.P. 


ME time ago Doctor Charles Chapman Grafton, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac, 
published a work entitled Christian and Catholic, 
in which the bishop “attempted to be Roman 
Catholic without the Pope.” It seems that the 
effect of this effort was to hasten the Romeward movement of 
a large number of Episcopalians, who otherwise might have 
lived and died in good faith and communion with the Church 
of England. Some of the bishop’s closest personal friends are 
among the seceders. 

Now Bishop Grafton! strives to erect a fresh barrier to stem 
the Romeward tide, whose flood-gates he himself . was, at least 
partly, instrumental in loosing. This he ‘has attempted to do 
by the publication of a small brochure called Pro-Romanism and 
The Tractarian Movement.* 

“The Tractarian Movement” is a separate article reprinted 
from the July (1898) number of Zhe Living Church. “‘ Pro- 
Romanism”’ occupies the greater portion of the work. 

Its author ne doubt entirely satisfies himself, but will hard- 
ly receive the unqualified approval of all his fellow-churchmen, 
We are acquainted with at least one conversion to Catholicity 
which was hastened by the reading of the pamphlet. 

“*Pro-Romanism” begins by saying: ‘‘The Church is now 
undergoing some trials. It would not be fair or wise to ignore 
them. The Church’s cause may seem to some to have received 
a check in the desertion of afew to Rome. Towards them we 
must continue our love, while we condemn their action and re- 
pudiate their argument. . . . Reviewing the field and the 
course of battle, the points gained and lost and the causes 
thereof, we think one mistake has been an overzeal and desire 
for the reunion of Christendem. We have centered our hopes 
upon it, looked upon it as the one thing needful, and we have 





* Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, by Charlies Chapman Grafton, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Fond da Lac, Milwaukee ; The Young Churchman Company. 1908, 
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made it an idol. Persons have so dwelt upon it as to give it 
a reflexive, suggestive, hypnotic power. The idea so takes 
possession of them that when exercised in respect of Rome, 
they are hypnotized by it, and no reason or argument can 
break the spell. They can for the time see Rome, and noth- 
ing but Rome.” 

In these introductory remarks the bishop realizes that re- 
union with Rome presents to those who have dwelt upon it a 
vision of such surpassing beauty and loveliness that ‘‘ no reason 
or argument can break the spell.” To “ break the spell,” how- 
ever, is his purpose; and in attempting to do this he has not 
hesitated to make statements which are not accepted by modern 
scriptural authorities, are incompatible with known historical 
facts, and are unpardonable in one of Bishop Grafton’s sup- 
posed knowledge and scholarship. 

“The foundation of the principle of the Anglican Church 
was expressed,” says he, “in its declaration in Convocation in 
1534, that the ‘Pope of Rome has no greater jurisdiction con- 
ferred on him by God in Holy Scripture in this Kingdom of 
England than any other foreign bishep.’” * 

Papal Supremacy and Infallibility are thus at once seen to 
be the storm-center around which the battle is to rage; this 
the chief citadel against which the heaviest artillery is to be 
trained. 

Let us examine into the soundness of this ‘“‘ Foundation 
principle of the Anglican Church,” viewed in the light of recent 
biblical criticism and unimpeachable historical research. ‘The 
Anglican Church,” says Bishop Grafton, ‘‘ holds with the Eastern 
that the Rock on which the Church is founded is Christ, 
Rome, while admitting this, says: ‘It is also Peter and the 
Roman SEE.’ But our Lord did not say: ‘Thou art Peter, 
the Rock, on whom I will build My Church’; but ‘upon this 
Rock,’ which evidently refers to Christ, whom Peter had just 
confessed to be the Son of God-’ f¢ 

The Rev. Professor Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., is an 
eminent divine of Bishop Grafton’s own church; his fame as a 
profound theologian and a conscientious thinker is world-wide. 
He studied at the University of Virginia, the Union Theclog- 
ical Seminary of New York, and also at Berlin. From 1874 to 
1891 he was Professor of Hebrew, and since 1891 has been 


* Ibid, page 9. +t Ibid, page 38. 
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Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1898 he was ordained a priest in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Among his published works are: Biblical 
Study, Messianic Prophecy, The Authority of Holy Scripture, The 
Bible, The Church and Reason, and The Incarnation of the Lerd. 
His great attainments and services to scholarship have been 
recognized through honorary degrees by a number of institu- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic, including Princeton and 
Williams at home; and Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford 
abroad. In a notable article on “‘ The Real and the Ideal in 
the Papacy’”’ this distinguished scholar says: 

“The Papacy has a much firmer basis in a number of texts 
of the New Testament, and in Christian history, than most 
Protestants have been willing to recognize. . . . Jesus in 
His vision of His Kingdom, when St. Peter recognized Him as 
the Messiah, said (Matt. xvi. 17-19): 


Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonah, 

For flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 

But My Father which is in heaven ; 

And I say unto thee: Thou art Peter, 

And upon this rock will I build My Church, 

And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of God, 

And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, 

And whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven 


‘‘All attempts to explain the ‘rock’ in any other way than 
as referring to Peter have ignominiously failed, (Italics our own.) 

**St. Peter was thus made by the appointment of Jesus the 
‘rock on which the Church was built as a spiritual house, or 
temple; and at the same time the porter of the Kingdom, whose 
privilege it is to open and shut its gates. The Church is here 
conceived as a building, a house, constituted of living stones, 
all built upon Peter, the first of these stones, or the primary 
rock foundation. It is also conceived as a city of God, into 
which men enter by the gates. These conceptions are familiar 
in the Old Testament. The significant thing here is the pri- 
macy of St. Peter. He is chief of the Twelve, who elsewhere 
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in the New Testament are conceived as the twelve foundations 
of the temple and city of God.” * 

As if realizing the adamantine strength of this text and the 
weakness of his interpretation, Bishop Grafton adds that ‘‘ the 
Roman argument that God gave a special supremacy to Peter 
is unsound, for if given to Peter, it was a personal privilege, 
and personal privileges are not transferable. The allowed trans- 
ference of such a power must be expressly stated in the original 
grant, and explicit evidence given of its transference.”} (Italics 
our own.) 

Herein he proves too much, for he believes that the power 
to preach the gospel, to baptize, and to forgive sins is in the 
world to-day, and yet in the “original grant” the ‘‘ allowed 
transference” is not “expressly stated,” nor “‘explicit evidence’? 
given of its transference. Whence, then, arises the necessity of 
explicit evidence concerning the transference of Peter’s suprem- 
acy? Once more we quote the opinion of the greatest living 
biblical scholar of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 

“It is evident that Jesus, in speaking to St. Peter, had the 
whole history of His Kingdom in view. He sees conflict with 
the evil powers and victory over them. It is, therefore, vain 
to suppose that we must limit the commission to St. Peter. 
We could no more do that than we could limit the Apostolic 
commission to the Apostles. The commission of the primate, 
no less than the commission of the Twelve, includes their suc- 
cessors in all time to the end of the world. The natural in- 
terpretation of the passage, therefore, apart from all prejudice, 
gives the Papacy a basal authority, as it has always maintained. 
Therefore we must admit that there must be a sense in which 
the successors of St. Peter are the rock of the Church, and 
have the authority of the keys in ecclesiastical government, 
discipline, and determination of faith and morals.” { (Italics 
are ours.) 

The Petrine text, ‘‘ feed My sheep,” also receives a unique 
interpretation at the hands of Bishop Grafton. He says: 

“In the restoration of St. Peter, on his threefold profession, 
our Lord said: ‘feed My lambs; shepherd and feed My sheep.’ 
He was to feed the little lambs of the New Dispensation and 


* North American Review, February 15, 1907, pages 348-349. 
t Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, pages 36 and 37. 
tThe Real and the Ideal in the Papacy,” by Professor Briggs, Nerth American Review, 
February 15, 1907, pages 349-350. 
VOL, UXXXVUI.— 40 
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guide and feed the sheep of the Old into the New Kingdom, 
which he did. Rome argues that here authority was given 
over the shepherds; but this is not stated, but on the other 
hand clearly denied; for when Peter asked concerning John, 
‘what shall this man do?’ our Lord said, ‘what is that to 
thee?’ He was to have no control of jurisdiction over the 
other Apostles.” * 

Only Bishop Grafton can see in the words, “what is that 
to thee?” a denial of Peter’s authority over the shepherds. The 
three preceding verses (St. John xxi., 18, 19, 20) are concerned 
with the death by which Peter should glorify God; and Peter’s 
question in reference to John—‘ what shall this man do”— 
plainly refers to the death of John. St. John himself tells us 
that Christ refers to this, and not, therefore, to the shepherd’s 
charge: 

“Then went this saying abroad, among the brethren that 
this disciple should not die; yet Jesus said not unto him he 
shall not die, but Jf J will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee ?”—St. John xxi. 23. (King James version.) 

Professor Briggs says: “There are two other passages upon 
which the Papacy builds its authority. The chief of these is 
John xxi., where Peter is singled out from the seven who were 
with Jesus on the shore or the Sea of Galilee after His resur- 
rection, and the command was given to Peter to ‘feed the 
sheep.’ Here Jesus appoints St. Peter to be the shepherd of 
the flock of Christ, which, in accordance with the usage of the 
time with reference to the kings of David’s line, and with ref- 
erence to Christ Himself as the Good Shepherd, implies gov- 
ernment of the Church. It is all the more significant that this 
passage singles out and distinguishes Peter in the presence of 
the sons of Zebedee and others, the most prominent of the 
Twelve, and that the narrative is contained in the Gospel of 
John. Here again it cannot be supposed that this is a com- 
mission to St. Peter as an individual. He is given an office as 
the chief shepherd of the flock of Christ. If the flock con- 
tinues, the chief shepherd must be the successor of St. Peter, 
to carry on his work as shepherd.” + 

Bishop Grafton next appeals to what he terms “ the action 
of the Apostles” themselves, in support of the Anglican posi- 
tion. ‘The Anglican believes,” says he, “what the action of 


*Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, pages 37-38. 
t North American Review, February 15, 1907, page 350. 
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the Apostles shows them to have believed. They recognized 
no supremacy of Peter over themselves. They, as superior to 
Peter and John, sent them to Samaria.” * 

Is this view well taken? There are four lists of the Apos- 
tles in the New Testament, and Peter’s name appears at the 
head of each list. St. Matthew, who was himself an Apostle, 
is the author of one list, and he expressly calls Peter ‘The 
First,” ¢ ¢, the Primate or Chief one. (St. Matthew x. 2.) 
Naturally we look to the Acts of the Apostles for an authentic 
record of apostolic faith and practice. Do we find it stated 
there that the Apostles “ recognized no supremacy of Peter over 
themselves”? It has been well said by a distinguished Angli- 
can that the former half of the Book of the Acts “‘ might be 
described as the acts of Peter; for he is mentioned oftener than 
all the rest put together (his name occurs more than fifty times, 
the next after him being mentioned only eight times); he takes 
the leading part everywhere; he is mentioned directly, others 
obliquely ; he answers for all the Apostles; and his actions and 
speeches are recorded in full.” ¢ 

Doctor Dollinger, one of the old Catholics praised by Bishop 
Grafton for their learning, gives in The First Age of the Church 
the following summary of St. Peter in the Acts: 

‘‘It is Peter who appoints that one shall be elected to the 
place of Judas, and presides at the election. It is Peter who 
stands up with the eleven on Pentecost day to preach the Gos- 
pel. And it is to Peter and the eleven that the multitude re- 
ply. It is Peter, though accompanied by John, who performs 
the miracle on the lame man at the gate of the temple. It is 
Peter who, on that occasion, explained in Solomon’s Porch the 
power of Christ. It is Peter, though both he and John are ar- 
rested, who makes the defence. The punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira, the anathema on Simon Magus, the first heretic, 
the visiting and confirming the Churches under persecution, were 
all Peter’s acts. If he was sent with John by the Apostolic 
College to the new converts at Samaria, he was himself mem- 
ber and President of that College.” 

This does not look as though the Apostles “ recognized no 
supremacy of Peter over themselves.” 

A final word from Professor Briggs on this point: ‘“ Peter 


* Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, page 39. 
t The Prince of the Apostles, by Rev. Spencer Jones. The Lamp Publishing Company, 
Garrison, N. Ya page 41. $ Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Mevement, page 25. 
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was certainly the chief of the Apostles, according to all the 
Gospels, during the earthly life of our Lord. The early chap- 
ters of Acts represent him as the acknowledged chief of the 
Apostlic community down to the Council at Jerusalem 
in fact the Council of Jerusalem decided for St. Peter, and St. 
Paul himself abandoned his earlier unflinching adherence to 
theory in favor of the Christian expediency of St. Peter, in all 
of his subsequent life, as is evident from his own later Epis- 
tles and from the story ef the companion of his travels,’’* 

As was to be expected, Anglican Orders comes in for a 
unique defence at the hands of Bishop Grafton. He says: 
“So far as Rome is concerned, it is obvious that during the 
past half century she has placed more and greater barriers in 
the way of reunion. She has done this by additions to the 
faith, and has finally closed the door by a final rejection of 
our Orders. Good came out of this, as it was a demonstra- 
tion to us Anglicans that the Pepe was not possessed of any 
special gift of infallibility. For if there is one thing as clear 
and certain as that there is a God, it is that we are possessed 
of valid orders and a true priesthood. . . . It is clear that 
the Edwardine form of ordination, the form in dispute, retained 
the proper Episcopal minister, with laying on of hands, with 
gift of the Holy Ghost, with determination of the office and 
the recognition of the Sacerdotium.” + 

To those who have studied the question impartially it is 
convincingly plain that in the Edwardine form of ordination 
every word and idea suggestive of the true Sacerdotium of 
Christ were utterly eliminated. This is not to be wondered at 
when we know for certain that Cranmer, who compiled the 
Ordinal, did not recognize any distinction between a priest 
and layman. Being asked one day by Henry VIII. whether 
in the New Testament any consecration of bishop or priest 
was necessary, or whether mere institution to office was suffi- 
cient, Cranmer replied: “In the New Testament he that is 
appointed to be a bishop or a priest needeth no consecration by 
the Scriptures, for election or appointment thereto ts sufficient.” t 

Hooper, who was associated with Cranmer in the compila- 
tion of the Anglican Ordinal, also denied the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, speaking of the Mass as “a horrible idol.” The same 


*North American Review, February 15, 1907, page 349. 
t Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, page 5. 
tCf. Estcourt. The Question of Anglican Orders Discussed, 
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ideas were held by Cox, Ridley, Pilkington, Matthew Parker, 
Sandys, and others, who are justly styled ‘‘ Fathers of Angli- 
canism.” Leo XIII., in the Bull Ajostolice Cure, sums up 
the whole matter as follows: 

“In the whole Ordinal not only is there no clear mention 
of the Sacrifice, of consecration, of the Sacerdotium, and ot 
the power of consecrating and offering sacrifice, but, as we 
have just stated, every trace of these things, which had ex- 
isted in such prayers of the Catholic rite as they had not en- 
tirely rejected, was deliberately removed and struck out.” 

In this connection Bishop Grafton forgets that Leo XIII. 
was not the first to reject Anglican Orders as invalid, for they 
had already been so pronounced by two ot his illustrious pred- 
ecessors—Julius III. and Paul IV.—and the same judgment 
was passed upon them by the Greeks, Russians, Jansenists, 
and Old Catholics. 

The bishop speaks tenderly of these last-named as ‘‘a small 
but ‘earned and increasing body.” (Italics are ours.) Is it not 
strange that with so much learning they have not been able to 
see a fact which, to Bishop Grafton, is ‘‘as clear and certain 
as that there is a God”? 

Having swept away, as he supposed, the scriptural basis 
for the papacy, the bishop now makes his appeal to history 
as follows: 

‘*The Church in Britain had been founded independently of 
Rome, and for centuries existed apart from her jurisdiction. 
When the Monk Augustine came, about 597, the seven British 
Bishops refused to transfer their allegiance from their own | 
Metropolitan to him. . . . The development of the papal 
power in England, after the Norman conquest, by the rise of 
the feudal system and the influence of the forged decretals, 
was constantly resisted. . . . When at length the op- 
pressions had become intolerable, God delivered the Church, 
and her bishops recovered their ancient rights.” * 

Whatever excuse there may have been in the past for 
maintaining such views, the original historical documents, which 
have been placed at the service of the public by the opening 
of the Vatican library, render such statements at the present 
.hour inexcusable. As Doctor James Gairdner, an Anglican 
Churchman, says, in his preface to The English Church in the 
Sixteenth Century: ‘“‘The copious stores of documents now 
* Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, pages 6-7. 
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available have rendered many long cherished views untenable. 
(Italics our own.) . . . It is to be feared that the truth on 
very important subjects will have much prejudice to encounter 
before it can win general acceptance.” 

Rev. Spencer Jones, Episcopal Rector of Moreton, in Marsh, 
England, who has written much concerning Papal Supremacy 
in the British Isles, says: 

“An Ecclesia Anglicana not in conscious dependence upon 
the Holy See in spirituals is a phenomenon unknown to his- 
tory before the reign of Henry VIII. We take the period ac- 
cording to its precise limits, 4. ¢., from A. D. 597 to 1534; 
and we assert that in no single year, from the former date to 
the latter, did churchmen in England regard themselves as 
otherwise than in conscious dependence in spirituals upon the 
Holy See.” * 

The Rev. Paul James Francis, Episcopal Rector of Gray- 
moor, New York, the editor of Zhe Lamp, says: 

“ Our study of Anglican Church history prior to the Reform- 
ation leaves, we think, no room for doubt or question as to 
the dependence of the Church of England in spirituals upon 
the See of Rome from the coming ef St. Augustine to the 
reign of Henry VIII. Nor can it be successfully disputed that 
the bishops and clergy of the Church of England during this 
time in many ways expressed their belief in the Roman Pri- 
macy as having authority over them de jure divino and not 
simply de jure ecclesiastico. How then did such a radical change 
of attitude take place under Henry VIII. towards the Papacy ? 
The account of the English Reformation so long current among 
Anglicans, to the effect that the Church of England was weary 
of the Papal yoke and eagerly embraced the opportunity af- 
forded by Henry to shake herself free from ‘the usurpations 
of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities,’ has 
been so thoroughly discredited of late years by our best hise 
torians, both secular and ecclesiastical, that no man who has 
due regard for his reputation as a scholar will any more ven- 
ture to uphold the old-time tradition about the ‘ Blessed Eng- 
lish Reformation.’ 

“It has been slain by the cold logic of facts. 

“The substitution of the King for the Pope as ‘Supreme 
Head’ of the Church of England, so far from being in any 
sense the free and willing act of the English clergy and peo- 

* The Prince of the Apostles. 
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ple, was accompanied in the teeth of national opposition by 
sheer brutality of force coupled with political trickery and fraud. 
It has been truly said: ‘Henry VIII. fixed his supremacy on 
a reluctant Church by the axe, the gibbet, the stake, and the 
laws of premunire and forfeiture. . . . By such sweet meth- 
ods did bluff King Hal dethrone the Pope in the hearts of the 
English people. . . . The King substituted himself for the 
Pope, the Spiritual Head, wholly and solely because the Holy 
See would not violate the moral law and gave him a dispensa- 
tion for either bigamy or divorce.’” * 

Bishop Grafton has read the early history of the English 
Church to little advantage if he does not know that, in 1382, 
a Doctrinal commission, perhaps the largest and most represent- 
ative ever held in the Pre-Reformation Church, including among 
its members the Primate and the Bishops of the province of 
Canterbury, condemned not merely as erroneous or untheologi- 
cal, but specifically as Aeretical the proposition that “after Ure 
ban VI. (the reigning Pope) no one ought to be recognized as 
Pope, and we should live after the manner of the Greeks, un- 
der our own laws.” He has studied church history to little 
advantage if he does not know that the English Church, speak- 
ing through its Primate, Arundel, in 1414, with the assent of 
the bishops and clergy, declared the belief in the Papacy to be 
a part of the Catholic faith. He has read English church his- 
tory to little advantage if he has not heard of the Convocation 
of 1559, presided over by Bonner, Bishop of London. This 
was twenty-five years after the Convocation of 1534, at which 
date Bishop Grafton tells us “the foundation principle of the 
Anglican Church was expressed, that the Pope of Rome has 
no greater jurisdiction conferred on him by God in Holy Scrip- 
ture in this kingdom of England than any other foreign Bishop.” 

Was this the sentiment of the bishops in 1559? Let the 
Anglican editor of Zhe Lamp tell us: 

“If the English Church, as represented by the whole condi 
of bishops, was really longing for deliverance from the yoke 
of a foreign Pontiff, now is their opportunity to speak out, with 
the certain knowledge. that any anti-papal ‘utterances on their 
part would win for them the Queen’s (Elizabeth’s) favour. But 
by a unanimous and entirely spontaneous agreement, braving 
the royal displeasure, they take just the opposite stand. On 
January 24 the clergy in Convocation drew up a set of five 
® The Prince of the Apostles, pages 167, 168, 169. t Wilkins’ Concilia. II1., 157. 
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articles, declaring the belief of the Church of England in (1) 
the Real Presence of our Lord’s Body and Blood in the Holy 
Eucharist; (2) Transubstantiation; (3) the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
(4) the divinely appointed Supremacy of St. Peter and his Suc- 
cessors over the universal church; (5) that the authority to 
deal with matters of faith and discipline belonged to the pas- 
tors of the Church and not tolaymen. If the Anglican Church 
voiced her real faith and convictions at any time during the 
sixteenth century, it surely was in the Convocation of 1559. 
And as that was the last time that a free synod of the English 
Church has declared what its belief is concerning the Papacy, 
and as moreover such declaration is in entire accord with all 
previous synodical utterances of Ecclesia Anglicana, save dur- 
ing that brief period when in violation of Magna Charta Henry 
VIII. under gag-law forced the English clergy to confess a 
supremacy in which they did not believe, the question natur- 
ally suggests itself, why should not this come to be regarded 
as the true faith of the Church of England, inasmuch as the 
witness of the Holy Ghost must always be consistent.” * 

The “ gag-law’’ of Henry VIII., then, is the explanation 
for the rejection of Papal Supremacy in 1534! 

In the face of these accepted historical facts, Bishop Graf- 
ton tells us that ‘the Reformers appealed in all they did to 
the Fathers and the Ancient Church. Thus they kept the 
Church one with the Church of antiquity. Rome, on the other 
hand, holds, as Cardinal Manning said, that ‘the appeal to an- 
tiquity is both a treason and a heresy.’” fF 

Here is what Manning really said: ‘‘And from this (Truth 
is the same forever) a fourth truth immediately follows; that 
the doctrines of the Church in all ages are primitive. It was 
the charge of the Reformers that the Catholic doctrines were 
not primitive, and ¢heir pretension was to revert to antiquity. 
But the appeal to antiquity is both a treason and a heresy. 
It is a treason because it rejects the divine voice of the Church 
at this hour, and a heresy because it denies that the Voice is 
Divine. How can we know what antiquity was, except through 
the Church? No individual, no number of individuals, can go 
back through eighteen hundred years to reach the doctrines of 
antiquity. We may say with the woman of Samaria: ‘Sir, the 
well is deep, and Thou hast nothing to draw with.’ No indi- 


* The Prince of the Apostles, pages 187-188. 
t Pro-Romanism and The Tractarian Movement, page 34. 
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vidual mind now has contact with the revelation of Pentecost, 
except through the Church. Historical evidence and Biblical 
Criticism are human, after all, and amount at most to no more 
than opinion, probability, human judgment, human tradition. 
It is not enough that the fountain of our faith be divine. It 
is necessary that the Church be divinely constituted and pre- 
served,” * 

From the midst of its context, Cardinal Manning’s sentence 
exalts the witness of the Fathers and the Ancient Church to 
the security of historical memory, speaking with the certainty 
God has bestowed on His deathless teacher of Truth. 

As a distinguished fellow-churchman of Bishop Grafton has 
said: “ There is in fact no institution in the world that appeals 
more constantly to history than the Papacy. ‘ The magisterium 
of the Church,’ says Schanz, ‘as the living organ, not of rev- 
elation, but of tradition, could not define a doctrine without 
historic evidence.’” ¢ 

Many other statements there are in Bishop Grafton’s book 
which deserve the attention for which truth, when brutally 
butchered, always cries aloud. But it would be going beyond 
the limits of this paper to analyze them here. The chapters 
on “The Roman Doctrine of Purgatory,” ‘‘Devotions to 
Mary,” “Indulgences,” “The Spirit of the Papacy,” “Its 
Venality,” “Its Attitude to Freedom,” “ Its Lust for Power,” 
and “Its Superstitions,” would all require a separate treat- 
ment. His discussion of these subjects is such that, a current 
periodical has said, it “‘ might easily be mistaken for the utter- 
ances of an A. P. A. lecturer.” 

But in reference to these chapters, and the value he places 
upon them as ancilliary to his main argument concerning what 
he calls “the foundation principle of the Anglican Church,” 
we urge upon Bishop Grafton consideration of the following, 
taken from St. Cyprian, whom the late Archbishop Benson, of 
Canterbury, so glorified, and whom Bishop Grafton himself so 
freely admires: 

‘*He who forsakes the chair of St. Peter, upon whom the 
Church is built, let him not feel confidence that he is in the 
Church of Christ.” ¢ 


* Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Chapter V., ‘‘ The Relation of the Holy Ghost to 
the Divine Tradition of the Faith.” 


t The Prince of the Apostles, page 217. t De Unitate Ecclesia, page 195, edit. Baluzii. 
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BETWEEN THE SANDHILLS AND THE SEA. 


BY A. DEASE. 


T is nowhere easier to lose one’s way than amongst 
sandhills; even in the comparatively small stretch 
that lies between Dangonnel and Tillaroan land- 
marks are difficult to recognize, and wandering 
there in search of the old Abbey and the grave- 
yard, that we knew te be near the sea, we found ourselves 
circling round, instead of keeping onwards; so, catching sight 
of two figures on the shore, we decided to go and ask them 
for directions. i 

Drawing nearer, we saw that there was only one man, the 
other figure being a donkey, rendered shapeless by the masses 
of dripping seaweed that filled the creels upon its back and fell 
in shining brown masses over its whole body. We were high 
above them on the hill, but a path winding from the smooth 
stretch of beach to the loose sands at our feet showed that, 
by waiting where we stood, we would soon have them within 
hail. 

“The Abbey is it? Faith, then, ’tis a contrary way to be 
goin’ from this.” The old man, shriveled and bent, pulled him- 
self upright to answer our questions, resting both his hands on 
the thick crooked stick that helped him along. ‘‘ Maybe 
*twould be best for ye to come along of me to the highroad 
above, an’ I’d set you on the way. Without that ye’'ll be 
wantin’ to go climb them banks till you come to Con Teirney’s 
fishing cot; an’ after, when ye’ll come to the last toepad on 
the right, ye won’t take it, but wheel to the left a bit further 
on, an’ ye’ll come to where ye’ll see the ruin, only there’s an 
ugly gripe, an’ a couple of walleens—” We thought that this 
was certainly a case where the longest way round was the most 
desirable, and we therefore followed Peter Keane, as we learnt 
the old man’s name to be, in the direction whence we had late- 
ly come. 

He was the owner, or rather the holder, of five acres of 
land, for which he paid two pounds twelve and sixpence a 
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year to the agent. Landlords are merely names in those parts, 
all are absentees, and most have never even set eyes on the 
place or the people who supply the incomes that are spent 
elsewhere. 

On reaching the highway, we waited to receive instructions 
before parting with our guide, but having come so far he ane 
nounced his intention of accompanying us all the way. 

‘*G’wanomerat!’”’ He emphasized his parting word to the 
donkey with a whack of the stick, mercifully in a place where 
there was a comfortable padding of seaweed. Evidently the ani- 
mal understood this adjuration, for it proceeded immediately to 
** go along home out of that,” whilst its master led us once more 
in the direction of the sea. A dull haze hung over the islands 
that block the full stretch of the Atlantic, but between them 
the waves showed gray and leaden, with angry ridges of white 
foam, and even in the bay where the gulls and terns had come 
for refuge there was a big heaving swell on the incoming tide, 
and we could hear the dash of waters against the rocks, even 
before we entered the graveyard. 

The founders of the Abbey had done well in choosing their 
site if they wished to live remote from the world. With the 
sandhills behind, and the broad seas before, the rest of Ireland 
felt no nearer than the country over the ocean, and the islands 
are merely stretches of rock, bleak and rugged, without vege- 
tation or sign of human life. One really felt that churchyard 
to be on the verge of eternity. 

The builders of old did not lay their foundations in the 
sand; they chose the only head of rock for many miles, and 
piled their masonry upon it at the point where it juts the 
furthest into the sea. Then the westerly gales blew in, and the 
flying sand gathered in layers round the walls and over every- 
thing, and when graves came to be needed, it was in the sand, 
hardened by time, and bound to firmness with bent grass roots, 
that the bodies were laid to rest. 

Nothing remains of the monastery that once was there; lit- 
tle even of the Abbey itself. There are two gable ends pierced 
with early Norman windows, where ivy has grown up and sea 
and land birds meet, and quarrel, and finally nest; and be- 
tween these ends, with a broken wall around it, is a great 
gray altar slab, weatherstained and worn, but with the five 
crosses of consecration still imprinted on it. There are graves, 
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seemingly, on graves, and weeds and nettles everywhere. Some 
of the mounds have bare crosses over them, some slabs, and 
heavy ugly monuments, but many, nay most of the graves, 
are nameless. 

One reason for our visit was to seek the originals of some 
epitaphs we had seen in a magazine, and which were said to 
have been copied from tombstones at Dangonnel. On paper 
they were delightful, but truth compels us to acknowledge that 
they did not exist on stone. 

“It’s a many I’ve seen comin’ here,” said 'Peter Keane cheer- 
fully. ‘‘The Lord have mercy on their souls! There’s not 
much place left in it now. That’s where me an’ herself’ll lie. 
over beyont where the Widow Duggan’s husband do be buried.” 
Then Peter pointed to another grave still further away. There 
was nothing to distinguish this grave from the others, but the 
old man told a real romance of the sea about it. 

North of Tillaroan, between the gravelly shore of Killawur- 
ity and the sands of Dangonnel, a high mass of cliff stands 
boldly facing the Atlantic. Even at low tide the waters swirl 
and eddy round its feet; but when the waves come dashing 
in, breaking against the granite walls and thundering through 
the caves that pierce their rugged surface, they form a sight 
not easily forgotten. There are great pieces of rock, too, de- 
tached from the cliffs themselves, cruel, jagged points, that in 
a storm are hidden by the angry waves. 

Since we have known the cliffs of Tillaroan a lighthouse has 
stood upon their heights, warning passing ships to keep away. 
Sailors traveling that coast know that they cannot seek the 
shelter of the bay without a local pilot to guide them through 
the narrow channel, seemingly so fair and wide, yet holding 
death at every point but one, in the merciless rocks that lie 
beneath the water. 

The village stands in the shelter of the headland, and when 
the fishing boats are out it is only an abode of women and of 
children. Thus it was the night that Owen Colohan lost his 
life. He happened, for some reason, to be at home just then, 
but there was not another seafaring man in the place, except- 
ing Dan McGlinchy. Daniel, in his day, had been a first-rate 
seaman, but he was one of those who do not care for work, 
and when the others went away to fish he preferred to remain 
behind, ostensibly to mind his lobster pots, but incidentally to 
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be within convenient reach of a public house. A storm had 
sprung up early in the afternoon, and when the evening fell 
it was raging so wildly that not an eye was closed in all the 
village, women and children had to keep awake to pray for those 
who were at sea. 

Fierce as was the gale, there was always a hope that their 
own dear ones were away beyond it, but that some one was in 
danger from it became known in the village early in the night. 

Sounds of distress came moaning through the darkness, and 
by the light of fireworks sent up at intervals, those on shore 
could judge that the sailors, whoever they might be, had tried 
to run for the Bay of Dangonnel, but, missing the channel, were 
lying now close to the hidden reef, and God only knew how 
long they could keep from drifting on it. Still a man who 
knew the coast could even yet have saved the ship, and, frag- 
ile as a curragh is, it has been known to live where other boats 
were useless. 

There were curraghs in plenty on the strand: the question 
was who would dare his life on such a quest. A narrow 
question, embracing only two men, Owen Colohan, strong with 
a lad’s strength, and Dan McGlinchy, than whom no one better 
knew the coast. Which would it be? 

‘*Toss,” said Daniel hoarsely—‘ Heads!” 

A coin was thrown, turned in the air, and fell. Some one 
struck a light, and man and boy bent forward. The flick of 
the match lit up two anxious faces. Owen’s, young, keen, 
cleanly, little touched by the passing of eighteen blameless 
years. And the other— There was one black sheep in the 
parish, and his face it was that now showed gray and livid 
before the match died down. For an instant their eyes met 
above the coin that lay, with head upturned: then young 
Owen’s hand went lightly to it. 

“Tails,” he said quietly. ‘“’Tis me 

Then in the dark they moved towards the curraghs, loos- 
ened one and carried her across the shingle. A lantern was 
set in her bows, and close beside it was the bottle of holy 
water, without which no man frem thereabouts will ever put 
to sea. 

Quick as the toss had been, some besides the two cen- 
cerned had seen what happened. If the lad chose to go why 
should they prevent it? Dan had his wife and children, all 
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still young, and Owen’s mother was an aging woman, God help 
her— Owen knew that she was amongst the crowd that was 
gathered round, and having tested both his oars, he turned to 
say one word to her. There was no fear in his face, for the 
call of the sea was upon him. She would have let him leave 
her with a muttered blessing from her strained white lips, 
although she felt that death was almost certain. Then, with a 
sudden instinct—or did some murmur warn her what he had 
done—she seized his arm. 

“Is it you to go?” she questioned with sudden fierceness. 
‘Clean and honest, is it you?” 

‘*Let me go, Mother!” But he left her cry unanswered. 

“Is it you?” she repeated, clenching her strong hands about 
his arm. ‘‘ Don’t dare to go before the throne of God with a 
lie upon your lips.” 

And all this while the precious moments were slipping by. 

‘** Let me go, Mother agrah! He has his wife an’ the childer 
at home.” ; 

* An’ no good he is to them! Owen avick, come back 
out o’ that.” She was pleading now, but yet she held him 
strongly. “I wouldn’t say you nay, had it been the will o’ 
God.” 

Then he bent his head and whispered in her ear, and even 
those about them could not hear the words he said. After- 
wards the people learnt them, and Peter told us what they 
were. He was ready to go—less than a week before he’d 
been to the priest, when the station was in Shane Devine’s— 
but Dan—Dan wanted time. She loosed her hands and turned 
upon McGlinchy. 

‘“‘Have you done your Easter? Are you ready to meet 
your God?” 

As far as animal courage went, Dan was no greater coward 
than his neighbor, but now, in the dim light, the Widow 
Colohan saw there was awful terror in his eyes. Then she 
went again to Owen. 


** Go, avick,”’ she said. ‘‘God love you now and forever!” 

For a minute or more they watched the tiny light cresting 
the huge waves, then as it disappeared in the darkness the 
agonizing keen of a heart-broken mother was taken up by the 
winds and carried sobbingly te heaven. 

Meanwhile the ship was drifting nearer, nearer to destruc- 
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tion. Hope had almost died away, when Owen’s light, the 
merest speck, gave it sudden life again. Twenty pairs of eyes 
were strained into the darkness, twenty pairs of ears sought 
for sound of human voice. ‘“‘ Lower a rope!” The captain’s 
order was obeyed almost before it had been spoken. 

The dot of light was close to now, tossing up and down in 
the black chasm of waters. Owen dared not go too close, and 
over and over again they flung the rope towards him, but 
never near enough for him to grasp it. When at last it hit 
the curragh the force of the blow made the frail craft fly; but 
Owen had it safely held. Keeping only a single oar, he made 
the line fast about his body. ‘‘ Heave to!” very faintly they 
heard his call. The cord tightened; the spray flew from it on 
his face; a second pull and he felt the curragh glide from 
under him. He was hanging in space against the side of the 
ship, clasping his oar with both his hands to protect himself 
from crashing against the timbers. Once he flew out, but, as 
he came back, the oar received the shock. 

A second time the lurching vessel flung him from her and 
those on deck heard a splintering crack, a crash, and the 
burden at the rope end hung limp and inert, and hurriedly 
they drew it in. His chest was bare and wet, but not with 
the cold sea waves. A warm crimson flood told its own tale, 
and the broken oar that had failed in its task lay shattered on 
the rocks below. Once again the thought of safety passed 
away from the crew; then the lad opened his eyes. 

‘‘Hold up my head,” he said. 

They did his bidding pityingly, not yet daring te hope that 
he could guide them. . 

“Turn sharp to the right,” he went on faintly. ‘‘ Keep 
straight on. Now to larboard, but quickly. Put up a bit of 
sail if you can.” 

It almost seemed that he was wandering, but desperate men 
try desperate remedies, and with the sail up the ship bounded 
through the darkness. 

“Can you see the lights of the village yet?” he asked. 
And when they answered ‘‘ No”; he bade them keep ahead. 

“We see them now.” 

“Then turn, turn right about te face them.” 

A moment later the sailors did not need to be told that 
they were saved. The great jagged rocks that had threatened 
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their destruction stood up now a solid breakwater between them 
and the storm. 

He was still breathing when they laid him in his mother’s 
arms, and all the long hours, whilst a barefoeted lad of Dan 
McGlinchy’s was away over the mountains for the priest, she 
half knelt, half sat, holding him to her and wiping the lips from 
time to time through which the life-blood was slowly draining. 
With the dim light of early dawn the priest came in and spoke 
the words of absolution over him. It was peace already, and 
very soon came rest. And they had buried him there only a 
few feet from where we sat listening to his story. One ques- 
tion we had to ask, and that was whether the time he gave to 
Dan McGlinchy had been made use of to good purpose. 

“‘Didn’t herself see to that,” said Peter. ‘‘I was only a 
gossoon meself that time; but the old folk did use to be sayin’ 
he went to the priest that very morning. Anyways, ’twas a 
good day for his wife and childer, for wasn’t he the changed 
man with the fret he got; an’ many’s the blessin’s did the 
widow woman get for the hand that she had init. ‘Didn’t my 
Owen give his life for that one to get time?’ says she, ‘an’ 
*tisn’t me that'll see him lose his immortal soul after.’ Me 
mother, God be good to her! used to be sayin’ that she seen 
her huntin’ Dan along the road home, when she seen him next 
or nigh the public house; and never would a station be from 
this to Killwurity but the Widow Colohan was in it, an’ who 
would it be takin’ her along on th’ ass’ back but Dan himself, 
an’ he beside her with the priest as well.” 

We crossed the stile leading back to the sandhills, and turned 
for a last look at the graveyard by the sea. It stood out against 
the sky, with the waters only showing on either side of it. 
The sun, sinking towards the horizon, was vainly struggling to 
pierce the heavy clouds, but it only succeeded in showing a 
faint light, just enough to recall the great radiance beyond. 

Behind us Peter Keane had gone on his knees, and a glim- 
mer of brightness seemed to fall upon his upturned face. His 
shapeless hat and the blackthorn stick lay on the grass before 
him, his head was bare, his hands joined, and his lips moved 
in supplication to heaven for the souls who still were waiting. 

















TAULER’S SERMONS IN ENGLISH. 


ieiVER since John Tauler’s Sermon’s were first pub- 
w lished, in the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
his fame as a spiritual writer has been established 
and has gone on increasing. There is a vehe- 
fi mence in him that has the urgent power of a 
leader. ‘And there is a rare maturity of knowledge of spiritual 
conditions displayed in his writings. But the best reason 
for the constant reference to him by all kinds and schools 
of writers on devout subjects, is that his teaching is integral, 
combining the ascetical and the mystical in proper proportion 
and perspective. Scarcely any author whe treats extensively 
of the ways of God in men’s lives but quotes Tauler. And 
some of them, like the famous Abbot Blosius, are content to 
summarize him for the best expression of their own plans of 
attaining to the most perfect states of prayer. 

Tauler is named and is a mystic. But it would be a sad 
error to suppose that these Sermons constantly carry one’s 
soul far up into the dim regions of contemplative love. No, 
by no means; for there is not a simple Christian duty but is 
explained and enforced in these living words of wisdom, nor 
any ordinary Christian privilege whose plainest value is not ex- 
posed and fully commended, and that in many places with much 
variety of illustration. The parish priest who would have his 
instructions savor of Christ’s love, and be fragrant of the unc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, can do no better thing than read Tau- 
ler in preparation for his Sunday discourses. Take as an ex- 
ample the following on Holy Communion: 





This holy sacrament banishes sin. It puts sin to death, 
and causes a man to grow strong in a virtuous life, ever im- 
parting new graces. It safeguards him from future dangers, 

. and from the snares of the enemy, snares incessantly being 
laid for us. Without its strong help one may easily fall, 
either by inner or outer sinfulness. Besides this the holy sac- 
rament has a great grace when offered for the souls in purga- 
tory; many souls would suffer there till the last day were it 
not for holy Mass, especially when offered by very devout 
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priests. This blessed observance works wonders in purga- 
tory, especially during this part ot the year. Each one 
should assist at Mass with deep longings of spirit, uniting his 
tervent intention with every Mass offered in the whole world, 
especially remembering those who are dear to him, whether 
living or dead. We thus feel ourselves present, not only at 
the Mass being celebrated before us, but at all the Masses be- 
ing offered in the whole world. I strongly counsel any interior 
man to hear Mass every day, and to do so in a very recol- 
lected spirit. That will suffice; for the deeper his turning 
inwards towards God, the more fruitful is holy Mass to his 
soul. 

What is the reason why so many who receive this holy sac- 
rament—full of graces as it is--show little or no improvement, 
even though they remain in the state of grace? The blame 
is their own. They take no diligent account of their venial 
sins; they do not look on themselves with disfavor. These 
defects hinder the influence of grace. A man must scrutinize 
his life closely and watch his conduct strictly and take mea- 
sures to stop any habitual venial sins. Especially should he 
guard against idle words—and all words are idle that are not 
spoken thoughtfully. This he should do to the best of his 
ability. 


Thus the ordinary practices of religion are treated in a spirit 
just as practical as it is refined with the sentiment of a con- 
templative. The new translation is to be furnished with an in- 
dex of topics, which will enable a priest to sort out readily 
the matter necessary for preparing sermons, ordinary Sunday 
addresses to the people. Such an author as Tauler is an en- 
emy to the commonplace spirit, too often the defect of those 
whose calling requires constantly repeated instructions on the 
same list of subjects to the same congregation. 

If the approval of saints may canonize an author, then is 
John Tauler enrolled among the souls of the just made perfect. 
Listen ‘to St. Paul of the Cross, certainly a competent judge 
of the worth of all kinds of spiritual writings; for besides be- 
ing (as every saint is sure to be) a contemplative, he was al- 
so a most practical leader in the devout ways common to all 
fervent souls. In advising one of his Passionists about bearing 
the stress of care and disappointment incident to the office of 
rector, St. Paul says of our author: 


My dear Father Rector, now is the time to dwell in the 
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depth ot Tauler, I mean in interior solitude, and to take the 
repose of love in simu Dei. There you will learn to perform 
well the duties of your office of rector, and to become a saint. 


Let a saint praise a saint—the one lifted high on our altars, 
the other deeply enshrined in our inner affections; for all who 
read Tauler devoutly have a worshipful mind towards him. St. 
Paul of the Cross took especial delight in reading Tauler, whose 
full meaning on the obscured teaching of contemplation he could 
so fully understand, having been granted himself the rarest ex- 
perimental knowledge. He esteemed Tauler so highly that he 
made the latter’s teaching a matter of frequent conversation 
among his more intimate associates—all men of highly devel- 
oped spirituality. Sometimes at the mere mention of this fa- 
vorite author the saint’s countenance became inflamed, tears 
would rise to his eyes, and his holy joy would break forth in 
burning words of praise. Those parts of Tauler’s writings in 
which he treats of the union of the soul with God, St. Paul 
had made entirely his own, for he experienced in himself what 
he read in Tauler’s vivid descriptions. (See Zhe Oratorian Life 
of St. Paul of the Cross. Vol. I1., ch. xi.) 

It was such allegiance as this, and given by such souls as 
St. Paul’s, that won for the powerful Dominican of the four- 
teenth century the surname of the Illuminated Doctor. Ap- 
proved by such witnessing, and further tested by widely ex- 
tended use, Tauler is to be reckoned as a most enlightened and 
trustworthy guide to Christian perfection in all its grades. And 
he is especially helpful in showing the simplest and shortest 
way, namely, steadfast self-abnegation, joined to restful acqui- 
escence in God’s outwardly shown good pleasure, above all, 
ready responsiveness to the inward touches of divine grace. 
Whosoever grows fond of John Tauler has a plain mark of 
God’s particular favor in the career of perfection. 

It is not a little surprising, therefore, that the Catholic Eng- 
lish-speaking public has no version of Tauler in their own lan- 
guage. The Protestant English have indeed some of his ser- 
mons, more or less mutilated, translated by Miss Winkworth.* 
To this fragmentary gift of our author’s doctrine no less viru- 
lent an anti-Catholic than Charles Kingsley contributed an elab- 

* The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler, of Strassburg ; with Twenty- 


Jive of his Sermons. Translated from the German, with additional notices of Tauler’s Life 
and Times, by Susanna Wiakworth, London. 1857. 
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orate preface. Mr. Kingsley was as stupidly ignorant of Tau- 
ler’s spirit as Miss Winkworth was incapable of finding it out. 
But the latter was honest, and gave a little taste of Tauler 
with a good heart to a small and wondering public of Protest- 
ants. As Tauler’s sermons are between 140 and 150 in num- 
ber, her work was indeed but a taste of the full spiritual meal 
of the intensely Catholic friar preacher. She wrete for those 
whose stomach would revolt at pure Catholic teaching, and she 
candidly owns that she rejected those discourses which were 
“too much imbued with references to the Romish ritual and 
discipline to be suitable for the common Protestant people.” 

Recently an English Protestant minister, Mr. Arthur Wol- 
laston Hutton, has procured and published a translation of an- 
other fragment of Tauler, about thirty more of the Sermons.* 
His work is conceived and executed in a spirit of entire fair- 
ness. Different from Miss Winkworth, his purpose is rather 
critical and biographical than devotional, as he says: 


My idea has been rather to present these sermons of Tau- 
ler’s in such a form as may aid towards a more accurate 
historical appreciation of the man and his teaching. I have 
had no thought of either pruning or adapting. He was a 
Dominican friar of the fourteenth century, and he held all the 
beliefs of his age and of his Church, without any trace of 
reserve. 


The translation of Mr. Hutton is an accurate rendering, ex- 
cept that in various instances lack of familiarity with Catholic 
terms has rendered it somewhat obscure; and a too rigid ad- 
herence to the exact letter of Tauler’s primitive German may 
account for further obscurity; because the original German is 
anything but clear in some places. Taken as a whole, Mr. 
Hutton’s book is useful to Catholics, trying as it often is to 
one’s patience in seeking for a clear understanding of long and 


~perplexed sentences. The Introduction also gives a brief sketch 


of Tauler’s career, which is of value. Its further estimate of his 
teaching, and especially of his mystical doctrine, can hardly be 
called satisfactory. But that is a topic not to be easily man- 
aged by a non-Catholic, even one as sincere and well-read as 
Mr. Hutton. 


For information about all that may be said of Tauler, pro 


* The Inner Way. Being Thirty-Six Sermons by John Tauler, Friar-Preacher of Strass- 
burg. A new translation from the German. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Wol- 
laston Hutton, M.A. London: Methuen & Co, 
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and com, we refer the reader to the late Father Dalgairns’ 
article on the German mystics in the Dublin Review of March, 
1858. This defence of our great and truly holy preacher is 
perfect; the examination into his teaching in spirit and letter 
is sympathetic and worthy of the Oratorian’s learning and 
spiritual gifts. 

John Tauler was born somewhere near the end of the thir- 
teenth century in the city of Strassburg on the Rhine. His 
family seems to have been a good one, in the worldly mean- 
ing of the term, for it is said that his father was a town 
counsellor. “ It is said’ and “it seems ’’—such words as these— 
are scattered through all the accounts of his life, which, apart 
from his activity as a preacher, is in great part shrouded in 
obscurity. At eighteen years of age, perhaps a year or two 
earlier, he entered the Dominican novitiate in his native city. 
He had, doubtless, fallen under the gentle spell of those friars, 
who at that time, and in Strassburg and its neighborhood, had 
rendered distinguished services to religion in the domain of 
the interior life, men like Blessed Henry Suso. These were 
destined to be Tauler’s masters in the higher kinds of prayer. 

After he had taken his vows he received the best train- 
ing his Order could command, and was second to none in 
Christendom; for he was found to be a young man not only 
of intense religious fervor, but also endowed with high intel- 
lectual gifts. His studies were long and were conducted under 
the foremost teachers of his age. He made most of them at 
his Order’s house in Strassburg, spending eight years there, in 
addition to the two years of novitiate. For a higher course 
four years more were given to him at the Dominican “ Studium 
Generale,” at Cologne, a privilege accorded only to the more 
intellectual members of the scholasticate. It is thought that by 
this time he had been ordained priest, or was at least in holy 
orders. In his own city he must have heard Eckhart preach, 
possibly Tauler became his disciple there, as, to some extent, 
he certainly did afterwards. Eckhart is by many reckoned as 
the most refined of the German mystics, some critics rating him 
highest of them all; certainly he was a man of philosophical 
endowments of a very high order. Tauler would have met him 
again in Cologne, where Eckhart had the misery of being for- 
mally accused of pantheism. He was cited before the Inquisi- 
tion there, tried, and acquitted. Considerable mystery still 
hangs over the question of his being tainted with some such 
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errors, which are too easily alleged against writers who deal 
with the more intimate state of union between the soul and God. 

At Cologne Tauler studied thoroughly those Fathers and 
Doctors with whom he afterwards showed so full an acquaint- 
ance, and whose words he so frequently quotes, such as St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard, especially the first 
named. As to mystical writers, he was fully possessed of the 
works of St. Dionysius, and Hugo and Richard of St. Vietor; 
these he is fond of quoting in his discourses; and it may be 
said in passing that his quotations and references uniformly 
exhibit a thoughtful choice of passages always adaptable to 
the uses of ordinary intelligences. 

Of course so bright a student was made an adept in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, then and now and ever to be the foremost 
of all the scholastics. His frequent use of Albertus Magnus 
shows Tauler to have liked him well and to have assimilated 
his peculiarly scientific temper. The Scriptures he knew per- 
fectly, quoting them, as it were, instinctively, and always with 
aptness, as well as with signs of deepest reverence. Frequent 
references to those pagan classical authors who were of a philo- 
sophical turn are found in the sermons, as well as other evi- 
dences of a mastery of the authors of antiquity. 

Thus was Tauler prepared for his career. Could he have a 
better preparation—even had his lot been cast in our own 
day? Could he have been associated with nobler or holier 
company? He was worthy of these early privileges of a for- 
mative sort. And his Order can boast of only a few names 
more distinguished in leadership of souls to the perfection of 
Christian virtue. Many have thought that he studied also at 
the university of Paris, at that time in a flourishing state of 
intellectual prosperity. This is antecedently probable, but lacks 
some elements of certain proof; the same may be said of the 
question whether or not Tauler received his Order’s scholastic 
degree of Master of Sacred Theology. There is less room for 
doubt here, however, since this diploma was seldom withheld 
from one so long retained in the pursuit of learning, so natur- 
ally eminent fer mental excellence, and so fruitful in his pub- 
lic apostolate. 

It was about the thirtieth year of his age that Tauler quit 
regular attendance in the schools and began his active career 
as a preacher—somewhere about 1329. Besides the equipment 
of learning, systematic, elaborately assimilated, tested by the 
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severest trials of thesis and examination, he was a young man 
totally devoted to the perfect practice of the Christian and 
religious virtues. His spirituality was of the quieter kind, 
variously called the interior life, the mystical states, the life of 
recollection, in contradistinction to the use of elaborate methods 
of prayer and the stated practice of devotional exercises. These 
latter, of course, such men as Tauler faithfully observe, but 
with incessantly repeated inward glances and inward search- 
ings of soul, rather than the usual sincerity of more external- 
ized characters. 

We give our readers a brief contrasted statement of both 
kinds of spirituality, that is to say, contrasted and yet not separ- 
ated. It is taken from one of Tauler’s Sermons for the second 
Sunday after Trinity: 


God’s searching of the soul is both active in making it act, 
and passive in making it directly receive His action. In the 
active way God causes the soul itself to work, and in the 
passive He Himself does the searching and acting. The first 
is in the external order, the second in the interior life, and 
the interior is as high above the external as heaven is above 
the earth. The active and outward life is in external devout 
practices and good works, according to God’s guidance and 
the suggestion of God’s friends. Thisis especially seen in the 
practice of virtue, such as humility, meekness, silence, self- 
denial. The other is far above this, namely our entering into 
our soul’s inmost depths in search of God, according to His 
own words: ‘‘ Lo, the kingdom of God is within you ’’ (Luke 
xvii. 21). Whosoever would find God and all His Kingdom, 
all His essence and nature, let him seek where Heis. It is 
in the soul’s deepest depths that God is nighest to it, much 
nigher to it there than is the soul to its own self. Let a man 
enter that house, leaving outside all that is self, all that be- 
longs to the life of the senses in forms and images and imag- 
ination ; yea, he must in a manner transcend even his reason 
and all its ways and all its activity :—when a man thus enters 
his interior house in search of God, he finds it all turned up- 
side down, for God it is that has been seeking him; and God 
acts like a man who throws one thing this side and another 
that side looking for what He has lost. This is what happens 
in the interior life when a man seeks God there, for there he 
finds God seeking him. 


This is all roughly put, but it vividly portrays the two ex- 
tremes of a good, prayerful life, its active prayerful benevolence 
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viewed in contrast with its deeply retired contemplation. And 
this quotation, which has been selected almost at random, also 
shows something of that urgent spirit, that masterful impact 
of teaching peculiar to Tauler. 

His mystical tendencies were strengthened, as we have al- 
ready seen, by close personal association with men whose spir- 
ituality was like his own; these were mostly members of his 
own Order, but also some of the secular clergy, even laymen. 
Such company had a definite influence on Tauler’s character. 
Who could live with Blessed Henry Suso and fail to be a saint? 
He was one of the most beautiful characters of the era. We 
are fortunate in having his autobiograghy, and that even in 
English. It has, we fear, gone out of print—a touching, gen- 
tle, plaintive narrative of a noble spirit’s marvelous journey 
through darkness into light. Father Hecker was so much 
charmed with it that for many years he carried a copy of it 
in his coat pocket for use while traveling back and forth on 
the missions. The influence of such men on Tauler, young, 
ardent, wholly devoted to divine thoughts, a mind naturally 
bright and perfectly possessed of all that study could give, must 
have been exceedingly powerful and permanent. 

As to his external ministry, Tauler’s lot was cast in trou- 
bled times, the epoch of the papal residence at Avignon, to be 
followed not long after his death by the Great Western Schism. 
Men’s minds were disturbed fundamentally, too, about curious 
questions affecting ordinary Christian doctrine and morality, for 
heresies were numerous and widespread, War was universal 
and seemed destined to become chronic. Among the clergy 
abuses were rife, simony and sloth too often prevailing in both 
high and low places, and secular motives, not to say guiltier 
ones, influencing many members of the Church’s ministry. In 
the midst of it all, however, God placed many saintly men and 
women. The Avignon popes, though almost unavoidably sub- 
servient to the French monarch, were generally zealous pastors 
of the Church, and always good men. That they were unequal 
to many of the greater tasks is true; that they were wholly 
incompetent is untrue. They were aided by many saintly bishops 
and parish priests; and the religious orders, taken generally, 
were faithful to their vocations. It is to be noted that just in 
this sad age of Avignon, whose misery was but a portent of 
the more frightful sorrows of the Great. Western Schism, many 
heroic servants of God were granted the Church. To them she 
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owed her preservation. Churchmen, monarchs, and statesmen, 
of every degree of sincerity or of treachery, kept the Christian 
world in a state of turmoil, the most tremendous, perhaps, the 
religion of Christ has ever experienced. Look at history; it 
is their deeds. and misdeeds that monopolize nearly every page. 
But the humble saints of the cloister are, with very few excep- 
tions, unchronicled. Yet, as a matter of fact, the whole of 
Europe was caught and fascinated, and over and over again 
brought to penance by multitudes of holy missienaries of all 
orders. Contemporary with Tauler was St. Catherine of Siena, 
the most marvelous woman saint, as some good judges say, 
since the days of Mary of Nazareth, exerting a feminine, nay 
a motherly, mastery over all ranks in Church and State, and 
everin the interests of peace and mutual affection for the sake 
of Christ. She was a member of Tauler’s great Order. The 
same Order was destined, in the next generation, to train and 
set forth St. Vincent Ferrer, the most amazingly successful 
missionary to the Catholic people, nay the most miraculous 
ever known since the days of the Apostles. 

Any one of such spirits as these did more good work for 
God and holy Church, a thousand times over, than all the state- 
craft and management and temporizing and expedients, whether 
peaceful or warlike, of all the others put together. It was the 
preaching to the people of the love of Jesus crucified that saved 
religion then, as it can alone save it now or in any age what- 
soever—the preaching and the practice of the maxims of the 
crucified Redeemer. Among these fierce lovers of heavenly 
peace, these ardent champions of patient love, Tauler’s place 
was very important. He was one of many great preachers 
whom Providence gave to the Rhine country, members of the 
various religious orders as well as of the secular clergy, who 
strived incessantly to divert men’s minds, not only from the 
allurements of sin, but also from the perplexed condition of re- 
ligious affairs, and to fix their thoughts on the serene glories 
of the interior life of God in their own souls. 

Though preaching in Latin to an occasional audience of the 
educated, Tauler usually preached in German to all classes of 
the people. The mighty German tongue was a crude dialect 
in his time, but its strength was as remarkable then as now, 
though it lacked elasticity and all elegance. Tauler made it a 
fit medium for an eloquence truly majestic. His field of ac- 
tivity was all the Rhineland, from Basel or even Constance down 
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to Cologne. His opportunity was given him by his great and 
learned Order, everywhere venerated if sometimes feared, and 
which had houses and churches in most of the larger towns. 
He was an ideal preacher, as is plainly evident from the least 
acquaintance with his sermons. With soundness of Catholic 
faith and its simplest spirit he combined thorough learning, 
gentleness of heart, dignity and fearlessness of address, It is 
true that his denunciations of the vices prevalent at the time 
verged on the extravagant, and excited hostile criticism. On 
one occasion some of his violent sermons alarmed his Domini- 
can brethren in the convent in which he was dwelling—no cow- 
ards themselves we may be quite sure—so that they reproved 
him and forbade him further use of their pulpit. But the peo- 
ple of the town, though raw and bleeding from his stripes, were 
yet deeply and religiously moved; Tauler was no mere destruc- 
tive. Their leaders, therefore, petitioned the friars to restore 
their hard but not merciless master to them, and he was readily 
allowed to resume his discourses, a fine witness to our mystic’s 
mingled boldness and gentleness. And, in fact, neither he nor 
any other preacher could do much good in those desperate 
days without offending not only shameless sinners but the usual 
multitude of timid and time-serving Christians. 

But these sermons, on the ordinary themes of a good and 
a bad life, have not come down to us, with the exception of 
a few of very doubtful authenticity. What are known as Tau- 
ler’s Sermons are quite different. They are discourses on the 
spirit of a perfect Christian life, and the means of attaining to 
it. They may be called conferences on ascetical and mystical 
subjects. They have ever been cherished as a priceless treasure 
of holy reading for souls who are seeking by the more interior 
methods to make themselves perfectly and instinctively respon- 
sive to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. They were addressed 
to religious communities, mostly in convents of Dominican 
nuns. But it is plain that they were not strictly private con- 
ferences. From often repeated expressions, and many plain 
references, it is certain that they were really sermons—for the 
most part at any rate—delivered in the public oratories of these 
communities, in the main room of which were assembled con- 
gregations of the people, including both clergy and laity, the 
sisters meanwhile being within their cloister, the grating of 
which formed one side of the sanctuary. 

It is to the zeal of these nuns that we are indebted princi- 
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pally if not entirely for what is known ever since as Tauler’s 
Sermons. They made notes of his preaching and afterwards 
compared and arranged them and gave them to the public. 
This was done with intelligence enough as to ordinary ascetical 
and mystical matters, though with some defects as to theologi- 
cal terms and quotations from Scripture. These discourses, we 
are glad to learn, are now, for the first time, translated into 
English one and all, and are about to be published. The trans- 
lator is the Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Fathers. 

As to further details of Tauler’s life, the reader is referred 
to the brief History, so-called, which will be prefixed to the 
volume of the Sermons above mentioned. Therein is given an 
account of the most important event in his spiritual career. 
Perhaps we may call it his second conversion to a life of per- 
fection, as he doubtless would himself; there also will be a 
touching account of his death. His activity in later life seems 
to have centered at the Dominican house at Cologne, in which 
city he preached continuously for many years, the “ eight 
years’ mentioned in the History referring only to the last eight 
years of his life. He was also confessor and spiritual director 
of a convent of nuns of his Order in Cologne. But at the end 
he returned to Strassburg, and died there June 16, 1361, and 
was buried in the Dominican convent. 

Tauler’s fame rests wholly on the solid and magnificent 
foundation of the Sermons, to be given entire for the first time 
in English by Father Elliott’s translation. The little book known 
as Tauler’s Imitation of Christ is undoubtedly spurious. A few 
brief spiritual letters to nuns and some little ascetical instruc- 
tions, together with some equally short and devout poetical 
pieces, may rightly be ascribed to him. The Diving JInstitu- 
tiones, so often quoted as his, are but a collection of maxims 
taken partly from Tauler’s Sermons but also from Ruysbroek 
and other mystics. A beautiful book of Meditations on our 
Savior’s Passion, attributed to him, has in recent years been 
given a good English dress under the learned and sympathetic 
editorship of the late Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. The 
book is worthy of our great author and has some of the char- 
acteristics of his powerful style. But there is no extrinsic evi- 
dence of its authenticity. 
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IN SICILY, 


BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 
I.—MESSINA. 


ZOU ask me to tell what I saw in Catania at the 
celebration of the feast of St. Agatha, in Febru- 
ary, of the year nineteen hundred and eight. 
Per Bacco! the thing is easy enough to write 
about; but where shall I begin? Might I put in 
a word or two about that entrancing ride along the coast from 
Messina? I can never forget it when I think of Sicily—the 
green glint of the waters washing up from the blue depth 
of the Ionian Sea to curl and break in little storms of spray, 
first on big, misshapen rocks and then on black and white 
stretches of wind-swept sand; the fichi d’ India so foreign look- 
ing and so huge that made the railway seem like the road of an 
Oriental garden; the blue, green, orange, and red-schemed dress 
of the peasant women at the village stations; and the great bank 
of moist morning cloud that clung to Etna with taunting indiffer- 
ence to the hunger of my eyes and kept me waiting almost a 
day for my first sight of // Monte, cruel old Sicilian despot, 
destroyer of cities and of men, irresponsible tyrant who kills 
and gives life as best pleases him, and yet, despite every 
crime, reigns forever supreme in the wondering affection of his 
simple subjects. And the vines and the crags and the castles 
and— What? Hurry? Vabdene/ But first may I say a 
word about the morning that dawned so cold and gray over 
the sullen hills of Calabria the day before, when I was passing 
in between Scylla and Charybdis and looking with quickened 
blood on the coast of Sicily where it runs out in a long low 
cape of shiny sand bearing a line of clean, pretty colored fish- 
ing huts and a lighthouse, // Faro, on the point ? 

And to go a little further back— No? Diamine! Then 
I shall have to leave out some of the best part, for I cannot 
tell you of the previous night when the swift steamer carried 
me out of the Bay of Naples. Ah, Che bellezza/ that ten-mile 
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sweep of lights along the shore from Posilipo te Torre del Greco! 
Down by the sea a line of lamps stretched from Mergellina and 
the Via Carraciolo to the Port and along the road to San Gio- 
vanni; higher up was the shining of the Corso; and above all the 
brilliant, gleaming beacons of San Martino and the Vomero. 
The music of serenading mandolins and the frantic hubbub of 
the porters die away. We are getting well out into the bay. 
Over yonder must be Nisida and Procida; here I turn un- 
seeing eyes towards old Vesuvius hiding in the dark. Castellam- 
mare is in that farther corner. Soon we shall run in between 
Capri and the Punta di Campanella, and then head for Sicily 
in the open sea. The wind is fresh and cool, the moon in its 
last quarter; low hung stars peep from behind the Sorrento 
hills and flash in between the little and the great St. Angelo. 
Every shadow here is full of history. It is a place that all the 
world has always talked about and loved each nook and corner. 

And then to think that earlier that very day I had been at 
Cuma, the oldest Greek settlement in Italy and the mother of 
Naples. Coming from CumalI had seen where St. Paul having 
set sail from Reggio “after one day, the south wind blowing, 
came the second day to Pozzuoli.” And had I not remem- 
bered Horace’s luxurious Roman as I looked out over the 
waters of Baia, and Virgil’s trumpeter as I gazed at Cape 
Miseno, and— ‘‘Stop?” Ha ragione, Signor direttore; 1 must 
begin to talk about Sicily ? 

But it is a gloomy recollection that day of my landing 
from the Naples steamer in the sickle shaped harbor of Mes- 
sina—gloomy because now that busy and proud and beautiful 
city is a sepulchre. And it was beautiful. Looking from the 
ship one saw back of Quay and Corso a low line of palaces 
and tall massive churches and the high spiral tower of San 
Gregorio, where once stood a temple of Jupiter, and still be- 
yond, the ruined fortress of Castellacio which the great Emperor 
garrisoned four hundred years ago. Before him, Frenchman 
and Saracen and Roman and Carthaginian and Greek had held 
this city; and first of all had come the pirate pioneers who 
gave it birth. Povera Messina! City so typical of the whole 
rich and beautiful island, because pursued by misfortune so re- 
lentlessly. Half ruined by wars in the seventeenth century, 
stricken with a fearful plague in the eighteenth, nearly de- 
stroyed by earthquake in 1783, forced to count its dead by 
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thousands during the cholera of fifty years ago! Poor Mes- 
sina, struggling so desperately to maintain its life too fatally 
near that terrible death-line, which nature has traced from 
Etna to Vesuvius, and now at length struck down in a visita- 
tion that seems almost final. 

Other Sicilians have usually said hard things about the 
Messinesi, and an American friend of mine, after living among 
them for years, was no more kindly in his comments. A sea- 
port town, with so checkered a history, it may well have de- 
served the name it bore, though my own acquaintance with its 
citizens was too slight to let me form an opinion, I recall now 
that my first experience in the place was that of being asked 
to pay a franc for being landed from the steamer, but I gave 
the boatman half a franc and went unmolested on my way. 
A boy who carried my bag guided me through an archway to 
the nearest church and the priest there directed me to the 
Cathedral. Here, after some discussion and my display of 
suitable credentials, I was allowed to offer Mass; not, how- 
ever, until a padre had questioned me about the financial 
panic in America, obviously—and indeed I heard him say so 
—for the purpose of ascertaining from my voice if I was 
really and truly an American. From what I had been read- 
ing in the Italian papers, my sole source of information, I 
gave him an explanation of the crisis quite sufficient for the 
purpose in hand, and he allowed me to vest and to proceed 
to the altar. Whenever I think of that morning I shall al- 
ways recall the distressing, noisy, reckless way in which the 
boys served me by fits and starts, and the red wine which I 
had never before seen upon the altar. Occasions of distraction 
come often to a traveler, but a certain unpleasant pre-emi- 
nence attaches to that morning in the Cathedral of Messina. 

Messina has probably not attracted a fair amount of atten- 
tion from the tourist who, coming from Rome by the night 
express or from Naples by steamer, very often hurries on to 
Palermo with its wealth of interests, or to Taormina, the great 
show-place of Sicily. Yet there is—or was—much beauty in 
the old city by the straits. Set in the shadow of bald and 
rugged hills that go sweeping southward toward Etna, it made 
a pleasant picture to the traveler approaching it from the sea. 
There was something unique in the impression produced by the 
long row of two-storied palaces with handsome columns that 
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ran along the untidy Corso. This Palazzata and Montorsoli’s 
Fountain—Neptune between symbolical figures of Scylla and 
Charybdis—we find frequently reproduced in pictures of the 
Marina. Running out easterly from the south end of the 
town, and curving round to the north and west, a hook of land, 
the Sickle, locked in almost completely one of the best har- 
bors in the world and gave great commercial importance to 
this city of less than a hundred thousand inhabitants. Oranges, 
almonds, olives, and wine figured chiefly in the export trade, 
together with lemons, which went out yearly in many thousands 
of tons. A Sicilian confided to me his wonder at the immense 
cargoes of lemons consigned to America, and asked me how 
Americans used them all. He said a torrid summer in Amer- 
ica involved so great an increase in the lemon trade of Sicily 
that Sicilians were ever imploring the summer sun to beat 
down relentlessly upon America. 

The Cathedral was perhaps the most interesting sight of 
Messina, fire, earthquake, and restoration having made it a sort 
of symbolical monument of the city’s history. Its granite col- 
umns had been taken from an old pagan temple on the light- 
house point. The building itself, originally constructed by the 
Normans, retained Gothic tombs and Gothic windows. The high 
altar, ornate with elaborate carving and beautifully inlaid with 
precious stones, was the repository of a medieval copy of the 
famous letter which the Blessed Virgin is said to have sent to 
the Messinesi by the hands of St. Paul; and the feast of Ma- 
donna della Lettera has always been celebrated with great en- 
thusiasm on the third of June. 

Relics of antiquity in Messina are naturally rather scarce 
in consequence of the frequent calamities experienced by the 
city. Two very beautiful fountains by Montorsoli are note- 
worthy, that of Neptune near the Municipio and that of Orion 
near the Duomo. 

The inhabitants used to say—truly I presume—that the im- 
portunate beggars haunting the city were not natives, but Ca- 
labrian intruders who came over daily from Reggio in the twoe 
cent ferry to share Messina’s prosperity. I have also heard a 
Calabrian speak with scorn of the inhabitants of Reggio as low 
people “quite as despicable as the Sicilians.’”’ The frequent 
instances of this sort of detraction strongly impress upon the 
observer a sense of the intense and incurable provincialism 
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which has been so great an obstacle to the constructing of a 
United Italy. 

The fish market, usually crowded with fishermen and bar- 
gainers and gay colored fish, was one of the notable spots of the 
city; but the thing that looms brightest in my memory of Mes- 
sina is the ride to the Faro or Lighthouse point. A keepsake 
of it is the crumpled trolley-ticket which lies on the table be- 
fore me at this very moment and records that I paid forty-five 
centesimi for a second-class ticket from the Stazione Marit- 
tima to Granatari. That was a memorable ride—alongside the 
Giardino a Mare, then out past pleasing villas and an old 
monastery King Roger had founded. Across the boat-studded 
waters of the strait, behind San Giovanni, rise the rugged cloud- 
swept Calabrian Mountains. I pass small fishing hamlets and 
the lakes of Pantani, known for their oyster beds and inviting 
little restaurant. A walk from the terminus of the tramway 
through the village of Faro brings me to the lighthouse, and 
on the way I converse amicably with two carabineri about the 
fishermen’s strike, which has been giving trouble to the police 
and keeping Messina almost empty of fish for the last few 
days. The soldiers invite me to lunch with them, but I stop 
instead at a little stone cottage where tiny waves run up a 
gravelly beach and splash and sing merrily beneath my window. 
The good housewife fries delicious fresh fish, and serves it with 
a plenty of bread and wine and apples, and is content with a 
lira as her pay. 

I was a solitary visitor at the lighthouse, and the keeper, 
when he had at last been found, insisted, despite my protests, 
upon accompanying me to the top, being unwilling to risk the 
chance of my jumping off the roof. In the mind of an Italian 
an American, while highly respected, is liable to do pretty 
nearly anything extraordinary. The keeper was of use, how- 
ever, for he helped me identify Stromboli and the Lipari Islands, 
just visible to the north over the long miles of intervening sea. 
Down at my feet the racing tide ran into one of the Charybdis 
whirlpools, perhaps the very one where Cola lost his life when 
diving to please the emperor. Looking eastward over the 
straits, I saw, on the Calabrian side, a picture-village built upon 
old Homer’s Scylla; and Cannitello was straight across, scarcely 
two miles away. Along the edge of the hills beyond were 
Bagnara and Palmi. The white trail of the creeping smoke 
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showed where the Rome express runs when it dashes through 
the coast towns of Gioia, Rosarno, Nicotera, on its way to San 
Giovanni and Palermo. Over behind those hills lay Sant’ Eu- 
femia and San Roberto and many another town about which 
the poor Calabrian exile is asking to-day, as he seeks to learn 
if his old parents still survive and if his native village still 
exists. 

In a guide book you may easily discover the name and 
standing of Messina’s good hotels; in fact, at the present time 
you may see pictures of them in the papers any day. But I do 
not believe that Baedeker even lists the place where I spent 
my night at Messina. That morning I had approached the city 
from the east when I landed from the steamer; at night I en- 
tered it by train, returning from an excursion to the west, af- 
ter a long, tiring, and vexatious day of hasty plans, confused 
telegrams, and missed appointments. I had been tasting the 
bitterness of a friend’s unpunctuality and had been made a tar- 
get by the fiendishly tormenting boys of Cefalu. I cannot say 
what Messina looked like as I entered it by night, for luck 
gave me a solitary compartment, and I think I had been sleep- 
ing a couple of hours when the porter called “Messina.” It 
was half-past eleven. A quickly summoned cab, a hasty drive 
to a near-by inn, a room engaged for thirty cents, and a race 
to a restaurant, where I sat at a little luncheon with my watch 
on the table before me, are the most vivid of my recollections. 
When the hands of the watch should point to midnight, I must 
begin my morning fast. I felt uncomfortable enough in that 
Via Garibaldi Trattoria at so unseemly an hour, and doubly 
out of place when canzonettista and her friends invaded the room 
to order a midnight supper. I wonder where they are now, 
those people, and what has happened to my Messina restau- 
rant, and whether or not any one died when the walls fell in 
on that little Albergo d’Europa, where I lay awake most of the 
night listening to a cat wailing an accompaniment to clattering 
dishes, and loud-shouted orders in the kitchen below my win- 
dow. 

The next morning after Mass, in the Church of the “An- 
nunziata,” I took the diretto for Catania, and what I saw 
deserves never to be forgotten. The traveler beholds a long 
succession of romantically beautiful scenes—gardens of olives, 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—42 
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lemon trees, almond blossoms, and high-tinted wild flowers, 
framed in the magic colors of the Ionian Sea that dances white 
and blue and green, beyond the rough rocks and the shining 
sand. Etna peers over the nearer hills awhile, then reveals 
itself full length, snow-streaked, cloud-crowned; and all about 
are the evidences of past conflict between the mountain and 
the sea. Every hill we cross or tunnel through is a frozen lava 
stream. The stone fences, the roads, the very houses are 
built of lava blocks. The tall cactus-looking bushes, with 
immense racket-shaped branches, are the famous Indian fig. 
Oranges gleam golden in the green setting of their own foli- 
age. Date trees, pines, palms, and olives catch the eye by 
turn. Huge oxea that plough, men that dig, women that wash 
clothes knee-deep in a wayside stream, shepherds and goatherds 
that loiter comfortably along the beach, seem so many figures 
from stageland. Dancing waves lap the eerie rocks of lava 
islands, romantic castles set upon lonely promontories watch 
the sea, wild, fantastic crags that once were fiery fluid stream- 
ing towards the ocean have made themselves into a patient 
framing of the picture. The bright colored boats, the painted 
carts, the glad tinted clothing of the peasants publish the 
Sicilian’s passion for color; the farms and gardens that stretch 
up the hillside in fertile terraces bear witness to the patience 
of his labor. Castles and picture towns, here and there em- 
bosomed amid the hills or perched upon mountain tops, record 
the story of his adventures and his wars; and the broad, grav- 
elled beds of dry torrents tell of the one respect in which nature 
has been a bit niggardly to him. 

My Sicilian companions in the train were very courteous 
and much pleased at the enthusiasm which I did not attempt 
to conceal. One interesting bit of information they gave me 
was that the grapevines growing plentifully along our way 


‘were American vines, and it seemed good to hear that from 


this young country of ours old Sicily had learned something 
about how to grow the grape. 

I had an interesting group in my compartment—a young 
university student, an automobile agent, a school director, and a 
woman. The educational man, a veteran Garibaldian, was evi- 
dently a man of some importance in Messina. The conversa- 
tion—as is usual in Sicily—was, in large measure, a wholesale 
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condemnation of the central government. Sicilians keep ever la- 
menting the lack of improvements and protesting that the mil- 
lions obtained by the confiscation of religious houses in Sicily 
were taken out of the island and used to make roads in Upper 
Italy. The schoolman delivered this epigram: ‘“‘The Bourbon 
government was despotic and enlightened; our present gov- 
ernment is despotic and destia.” An amusing and character- 
istic feature of the conversation was the cool non-chalance 
with which this company of chance acquaintances discussed 
topics which would be tabooed by our more prudish English- 
speaking peoples. 

Lovely scenery without, and interesting talk within, have 
made the time speed quickly. We are at the end of the two 
hours and forty minutes allotted to the express to cover the 
sixty miles between Messina and Catania. Houses and shipping 
appear to the left. The train stops and I am in Catania. It 
is the thirtieth of January, and the celebration of the Feast 
of St. Agatha, the patroness of the city, has already begun. 
C’e da vedere! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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A SEQUESTRATED FRENCH CONVENT. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MRAVELINES is a little gray French town steeped 
in history. At Gravelines was fought a battle 
in which the Spanish Count Egmont, reinforced 
by the timely arrival of an English squadron, 

@ vanquished the French governor of Calais, who 
had sallied out and captured Dunkerque and the villages about 
it. The site of the battle is out there among the immense 
golden cornfields, where they are reaping with the sickle to- 
day as they reaped in the days of Queen Mary. Occasionally 
the plough will turn up trophies of arms and armor, relics of 
the battle of Gravelines. 

No one troubles himself about the battle to-day, except an oc- 
casional English schoolboy. The people of this corner of French 
Flanders are peacefully occupied in making money—these by 
the tedious harvest of the sea; those by the shining cornfields. 
Gravelines, encircled by its triple fortifications, walls and bas- 
tions, moats and drawbridges, is quite wealthy, we are told, al- 
though it is not easy to imagine big fortunes being made in 
such a dead-alive place. It is only quite awake of a market 
morning. The shops are few and small. The colored house- 
fronts, with their outside shutters, are oddly reticent. The old 
town, with its rough cobbles underfoot and its smells on every 
hand, is dreary despite its associations. Only now and again 
a door of the blank house-fronts will open and you will catch 
a glimpse of shining garden beyond the entresol. These Flem- 
ish merchants keep their houses entrenched from the world. 
A glimpse as a house-door opens and shuts makes it easier to 
believe that there are fortunes in Gravelines which run well 
into six figures. 

Yet Gravelines has a moldering and decaying air. A po- 
tent factor in its prevalent sadness is no doubt the great con- 
vent of the Ursulines, which takes up quite a quarter of the 
town’s space, lying shut up and deserted in the midst of it. 
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So disproportionate is the size of the convent to the size of 
the town that one suspects the town to have grown round the 
convent rather than the convent to have been an appanage of 
the town. In any case, the convent was here while yet the 
English owned Calais, before Mary’s heart was seared with the 
lost town’s name. For four hundred years it has dominated 
Gravelines. Now it lies derelict—soon to be scattered stone 
from stone at the will of the eldest daughter of the Church. 

It was originally a convent of the Poor Clares, an English 
foundation and an aristocratic one, for each noble dame was 
supposed to have twelve quarterings in her escutcheon. After 
the capture of Calais by the French, the Clarices, suspected of 
treasonable communications with their mother-country, were 
expelled, as the Ursulines were expelled last September, and 
it has since then, down to the time of the second expulsion, 
been a convent of Ursulines. 

The strangest thing in the present situation in France is the 
real or apparent acquiescence of the people who hold the votes 
and therefore the controlling power in their hands in the things 
that are being done. Gravelines is clerical, although it has at 
present a radical mayor, elected not by the votes of Gravelines 
but by the outlying hamlets which considered their interests 
neglected for the interests of the town. We were able to get 
at the root of the matter because of the fact that we were lodg- 
ing in the house of a French-Englishman, an anti-clerical and 
much given to meddling in local affairs, thereby apparently not 
increasing his popularity. Indeed, with fuller knowledge, we 
came to the conclusion that a certain unfriendliness towards 
ourselves on the part of some of the people of the fishing- village 
was directed not so much at us as at our host. The fishing 
village is still, judging by the attendance at the Sunday Mass, 
overwhelmingly Catholic. True, the curé’s collection was pain- 
ful in its meagerness; and even the sou for the chair, which 
was obligatory in the days of the Concordat, was paid not over 
willingly; but, then, the French grow thriftier and thriftier in 
the affairs of this world and the next. Yet no vessel will go 
out to sea without the prescribed number of Masses for its 
safety being offered. It is a condition which the sailors exact 
from the masters. And the altar in the church, specially given 
te the cause of the seamen, drowned and living, is hung with 
all manner of reconnaissances. Yet the will of these people must 
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remain very inoperative, since the work of expulsion of the re- 
ligious orders goes steadily on. 

Our anti-clerical host, who was a pseudo-Catholic and ac- 
knowledged that if the present curé of the Petit Fort had been 
in office at the last elections there would probably not have 
been a radical mayor in Gravelines, was ready to assist us when 
we expressed a desire to see the convent. Through him we 
made a somewhat unwilling acquaintance with the aforesaid 
radical mayor, one Valentin, who was the prime mover in the 
expulsion of the Ursulines. One wonders that M. Valentin 
should thrive and occupy an honorable position among the 
clericals of Gravelines. He is a printer by trade and sells pho- 
tographs and stationery, besides publishing an unclean little rag 
of a paper once a week. He was a soldier from the south be- 
fore he became a printer in Gravelines, and is a short, rather 
dirty-looking man, with a moustache and imperial, his com- 
plexion giving one the idea that printer’s ink had somehow got 
mixed with it accidentally. In fact, he has the look of a rev- 
olutionary cobbler much in need of a bath. I don’t know that 
any one holds him in esteem: yet this is the man who by re- 
peated knockings at the door of headquarters in Paris, with the 
assistance of the Jewish sous-préfet of Dunkerque, finally brought 
about the expulsion of the Ursulines. 

However at the moment he was not able to forward our 
designs very much, owing to the fact that the convent was 
temporarily the property of one of the rich Catholic mer- 
chants of Gravelines, who had bought it at the first sale as a 
friend of the nuns. In France all considerable property sold 
by auction must be put up a second time. We were on the 
eve of the second sale at Dunkerque; but for the moment the 
convent was in the hands of good Catholics. Finally we suc- 
ceeded in getting the keys, although evidently we were the 
object of some distrust on the part of the good people who 
had charge of them; and no wonder, considering the company 
we kept. Our host indeed told a cock-and-bull story of us as 
possible purchasers of the convent. I felt it might have been 
more efficacious if he had told the truth—that here were two 
sympathizers with the nuns, one of whom desired to write of 
the convent for other sympathizers. But perhaps we should 
not have been believed. 

Anyhow, after several failures, we found ourselves unex- 
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pectedly in possession of the keys, with the warning given to 
us as we departed that we should probably never find our 
way out, a warning which fell on deaf ears. 

We knew the convent from the outside as a great dreary 
place of blind walls, with only the facade of the chapel behind 
locked iron gates and the front of the chaplain’s house look- 
ing upon the world. 

It was a golden August day; and there was a fair in the 
Place, which was crowded with country people. The Hétel du 
Commerce and the many estaminets had their rows of people 
sitting out in the sun sipping their variously colored drinks. 
The steam round-abouts blared, and the children shrieked 
with joy as they flew down aériel railways holding on to pul- 
leys. There were even a couple of nuns in charge of some 
children at the corner of the Place near the convent, of whom 
we asked a question about the house of M. /’auménier. A 
good many curious eyes watched us as we turned the key 
with some effort in the double lock of the door. If there had 
been time we should probably have had a crowd. But the key 
turned, the door gave, and we were inside in a shuttered 
darkness which hardly allowed us to see, when we had recov- 
ered from the strong sunlight, the débris that littered the floor, 
the dirt and desolation of everything. Plainly no one had 
cleared 1p after M. /’auménier. In the convent there was 
no sucu litter, though the nuns had had only a few hours of 
warning. From the floor we picked up a picture of the Sacred 
Heart with an English inscription and the visiting-card of an 
English priest. This latter reminding us, with a sense of won- 
derment, that barely twelve months ago, and not somewhere 
in the Middle Ages, was the convent desecrated. 

It was a relief to leave the shuttered and disordered rooms 
for the auménier’s garden, thought hat too was sad enough, 
with everything overgrown, nature fast taking back her own, 
and the ordered garden becoming a wilderness. A bough of 
beautiful pale roses flapped in our faces as we emerged into 
the garden, where we could imagine the priest with his bre- 
viary, pacing to and fre in the summer weather. 

By a door across the garden we entered the convent proper, 
finding at the end of the first corridor the broken door by 
which the enemy took possession. This was in the early 
morning of September 28, 1907. Only the preceding evening 
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did the nuns know for certain that they were to go. They 
say that no one in Gravelines believed till the last moment 
that. the expulsion would really take place. Why should it? 
For four hundred years the nuns had carried on the work of 
education among the children of the townsfolk. They had 
helped the poor in their need. At the time of their expul- 
sion a peasant of the neighborhood came forward to testify 
that in three generations his family had been helped by the 
nuns to the extent of four hundred pounds. M. Valentin got his 
warrant not from Paris but from Dunkerque. The sous-préfet 
there had had in his hands for some time the act of expulsion, 
pending the decision of the Council of State in Paris, for the 
nuns had appealed against their expulsion. So suddenly did 
the blow fall, that it came on the very eve of the day when 
the school-children, scattered over land and sea for the sum- 
mer vacation, were to return, and the nuns had been busy all 
day making preparations, with not the slightest idea of what 
was about to happen. A hundred ladies of Gravelines stayed 
up with the nuns that night, setting things in order against 
the hurried flight. The men were fortifying the convent, so 
that there should be at least some trouble before it was taken. 
At half-past three in the morning M. /’auménier said his last 
Mass, giving Holy Communion for the last time to the nuns 
and their friends. 

They had just finished breakfast when the cry came that 
the troops were in the street. Within a few moments the 
convent was blockaded by a company of the 110th Regiment, 
with seventy gendarmes. What an employment for those 
strapping fellows we saw running so lightly about the bar- 
rack-square at Gravelines, fetching water from the great spouts 
with gargoyle heads, over against the old church, which for 
centuries have supplied Gravelines with water! They seemed 
light-hearted boys as they indulged in good humored horse- 
play with one another; strapping fellows too, though an Eng- 
lish Tommy Atkins would have been amazed at the disorder 
of their undress. One wonders what thoughts were in their 
hearts when they, inheritors of a great military tradition, were 
given the task of expelling the harmless nuns, whose only sin 
was that they had served God in quietness and their fellow- 
creatures for Him. 

To be sure the resistance was merely formal. Catholic 
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France, except in Brittany or La Vendée, seems to take these 
despoilers easily. The convent bell began to toll in the dark- 
ness before dawn to tell the townspeople the hour had come. 
Two or three workmen arrived in a cart escorted by gendarmes. 
Then came M. Brisac, the sous-préfet of Dunkerque, displaying 
his Jewish sallowness in his uniform of a “‘ civil-general.” 

As the clock struck six the sous-préfet ordered the Police 
Commissary to summon the nuns to render up their convent. 
That functionary knocked three times at the convent door, sum- 
moning the nuns to open in the name of the law. There was 
no answer, except that frem the windows of the chaplain’s 
house a woman’s voice could be heard calling: ‘‘ Down with 
the robbers!’’ The cry was taken up by the crewd which had 
gathered in the street. Then the workmen’s tools were brought 
into requisition. There was the grating sound of the tools 
against the locks and hinges. It took twenty minutes of hard 
work before the doors were opened. At last they fell back with 
a crash and the messengers of the law entered, breaking down 
door after door, till they came upon the sacred enclosure which 
had been inviolate for four hundred years. 

They sought the nuns first in the chapel, which was empty, 
and they found them eventually praying in their cells. After 
that the work of expulsion was simple and easy enough. With- 
in a few hours the nuns had left their convent; within a few 
days they had said good-bye to Gravelines forever. 

It took some time, that work of expulsion; and no wonder, 
for never was there such a maze, such a rabbit-warren as the 
convent. If the nuns had chosen to lead their evictors a dance, 
they might have held them at bay for an indefinitely long time. 
We had hardly listened to the keeper of the keys when she 
told us that we should not see the convent in an afternoon 
and that we should never find our way out. We went near 
to proving the truth of her words. ; 

For myself, I may say that my visit to the convent was one 
of the most eerie experiences of my life. A wall twenty-five 
or thirty feet high shuts in the many convent buildings. The 
Place and its crowd seemed nearly as far away from us as they 
might from one of the quiet dead in the graves out beyond 
the gates. There were literally miles of corridors; twisting 
staircases up, twisting staircases down; mysterious passages, low, 
unlit places, fast-shut doors, a relic doubtless of the seizure; 
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all eerie and strange. No wonder those evictors lost their way 
last year. 
_ Perhaps it was the mephitic vapors of an old, old place, 
into which the air had never entered freely, for the convent 
buildings going round their gardens were several stories in air 
and beyond was the thirty-foot wall. Anyhow, one felt curi- 
ously nervous and did not dare stray away from one’s com- 
panions. It would be so very easy to get lost. Doors slammed 
somewhere in the labyrinth and one’s heart was in one’s mouth. 
We climbed up one of the corkscrew staircases and came out 
in along corridor, ankle deep in chaff and straw. There was an 
unpleasant feeling of its association with illness, as one sees it 
laid down in the London streets; but it was only the bedding of 
the nuns which they had found time to scatter before their flight. 
All down the long corridor were the black apertures of the 
open cell doors. The day was dazzlingly bright outside, but 
it might have been shadowy dusk for its suggestion of terrors 
within. At first I would not be afraid. I reminded myself that 
in this place had been nothing that did not belong to God. I 
approached one of the cell-doors and found on it the little 
picture of the Sacred Heart with the inscription: ‘‘ Cease, the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is with us!" which is so familiar to 
Catholic lips and hearts. How cou/d one be afraid! I looked 
within. Half the cell was taken up by a coffin-shaped bed, a 
mere hollow box, half-filled in yet with the chaff and straw, 
which, without mattress or paillasse, had made a good enough 
bed for the brides of Christ. By the bedside was a little wooden 
set of shelves. There was hardly room for any other plenish- 
ing. Fifty such black open doors followed one another down 
the long corridor, ankle-deep in chaff and straw. My compan- 
ions had climbed yet another corkscrew staircase to an upper 
corridor, calling to me not to climb up till they found out what 
was above. It was of course the mephitic vapors; but a panic 
seized me. I stood at the foot of the staircase. On one side 
stretched the long corridor with its many doors. On the other 
side was a fast-shut door. Supposing—supposing—that door 
were to open and a very old nun to come forth, asking by what 
right those echoing male footsteps sounded in the sacred en- 
closure of the convent! And how they did echo—the voices 
and the footsteps! And one of the party was a traducer of 
the nuns. I looked from the closed door to the dwindling per- 
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spective of open doors, and I fled upstairs to the solace of com- 
panionship—to another corridor of cells, knee-deep in chaff and 
straw like the one below it. 

Never was such a place for losing your way. We thought 
to have our correct bearings and came out at a place we had 
left behind us long ago. We doubled back on our own foot- 
steps like one of the unfortunates lost in the Australian bush. 
Never were such loops and twists and turnings. And always 
the low doors and the cobwebbed passages, cheerful enough 
when the nuns were here, with fire and light and human speech 
and human faces, but now somewhat terrible. 

The cloister ran round a rose garden fast going back to 
desert, the roses and snapdragons and poppies still reaching 
long arms out of the undergrowth to clasp the feet of the deso- 
late Calvary in the midst of the garden. Last year the garden 
would have been ordered and beautiful. Last year the cloister 
windows, clear and bright, would have looked on roses. The 
cloister walls, where we saw the marks of crucifixes and shrines, 
would have been white and bright. Now the cobwebs draped 
everything, and far down here in the well of the buildings was 
a chilly darkness. 

Under our feet in the cloisters were the graves and the 
memorial brasses—some wonderfully preserved—of those noble 
dames, the Clarices. We walked above the bones of those 
good ladies of long ago. Since the visit was an unexpected 
one we had not provided ourselves with writing materials, and 
it was a few days later that we came back, this time accom- 
panied by a small Irish and Catholic boy, his thoughts more 
intent on the fruit in the nuns’ garden than any associations 
of the place, instead of the incongruous and uncongenial anti- 
clerical. We came back to transcribe what we could decipher 
of the inscriptions on the brasses of the Clarices. One, by the 
way, had a wonderful representation of a nun, perfect from 
coifed head to sandaled feet. 

I and the small boy wandered-to the garden while the in- 
dustrious one, on his knees, by the aid of a candle-end, tran- 
scribed the lettering. The inscriptions were semetimes Latin, 
sometimes English and French. Now and again they were in- 
decipherable. The footsteps of the centuries had worn some 
away completely. But here is one of them which we tran- 
scribed. 
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Hic Requiescat Corpus 7. D. M. 
Purissimez et Venerabilis Matris ac Domine 
D. Mariz Socii nobilis Anglie Heroine 
Primz hujus Ccenobii Abbatissz 


Fundatricis et auctricis 
Precipuz 


Obiit virtute singulari et sancto 
Patrimonio Predita XXI Novemb. 
Anno Dom. M.D.C. XIII. 


Another inscription of later date would go to prove that 
the Ursulines of Gravelines, who had succeeded those noble 
Dames Anglaises, the Poor Clares, gave hospitality to an Ab- 
bess of the Order. Her inscription runs: 


Here Lieth the Body 
of Rev. Mother 
Mary Josephine Frances Summers 
Abbess of the English Poor Clares of Aire 
Who Departed this life Nov. XXI 
Anno Domini 1831 
Aged 53. Professed 26 years. 
Requiescat in Pace. 


The one who rose at last from his knees, having deciphered 
these inscriptions, was startled to find himself alone, with a 
sense of being lost in the labyrinth. Again it must have been 
the mephitic vapors that made his head swim and his heart 
beat. We were quite out of sight and hearing in the kitchen 
garden of the nuns, where a small boy, innocent of nerves, was 
rifling the fruit trees, although it was only round one twisted 
passage, through the community-room, by the side of a stair- 
case, and there was the open garden door. But it was a place 
where one needed clues. 

The garden, its fruit and vegetables rotting to decay, must 
have been a pleasant place last year. The thirty-foot wall 
made a glorious wall for fruit. Fig trees, nectarine, plum, pear, 
and apple trees had been trained upon it; and between the 
fruit trees were empty niches where the guileless shrines of a 
convent garden had been last year. The flower and vegetable 
beds were a wild tangle. The statue of St. Roch, with his dog 
and his wounded knee, was almost breast high in prairie grass. 
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The door of the grape house was broken from its hinges 
and the purple clusters dropped with their own richness. There 
had been pitiless devastation in the garden. M. Valentin, with 
that philanthropy characteristic of his class, had thrown open 
the convent gardens to the children of the town. And what 
havoc they had wrought! The fruit must have been under-ripe 
when they were there, for now what was left of it hung golden 
on the boughs or purple on the ground where the beautiful 
fig tree had been torn from the wall and left to lie. Great 
branches of the other trees were broken and lay upon the 
ground. The fruit garden was of a piece with the ruin and 
desolation everywhere. 

In the chapel the altar had been torn from its foundations 
and only a heap of masonry left behind. The chain of the 
altar.lamp had been wrenched and a length of it dangled in 
the dimness overhead. One forlorn statue yet occupied its 
niche, as though it had been overlooked and forgotten. What 
will become of it and of the stained glass windows when the 
convent is razed to the earth? For we have since heard that 
the sale of the convent to the nuns’ friend has been upset; and 
the town, represented by M. Valentin, has acquired it for six 
thousand pounds, a grotesquely inadequate sum, even for the 
site. 

In the wall of the chapel is a tablet telling of a founda- 
tion for Masses by two Seigneurs—father and son—and the 
bequest directs that, at the end of every office in choir and 
after the conventual Mass, two Religious will sing: ‘‘O Good 
Jesus, grant the grace of conversion to England, our tather- 
land.” And the choir will repeat three times in answer: ‘“‘So 
be it.” 

One wonders over this bequest of the twe Seigneurs living 
under le Grand Monarque, and over what tie there was between 
them and England. Also, if the trust holds good to this day. 
Fancifully one wonders if these prayers of the undowered Eng- 
lish nuns may not have found an answer when heretical England 
opened her doors to those robbed and driven out by the eldest 
daughter of the Church. They seem to have been excellent 
business men those Seigneurs—father and son—and to have 
tied up their trust pretty tightly. By the way, heretical England 
made as generous a provision for the priests and nuns turned 
out of France in the revolution as though they had been her 
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own children. Eight thousand priests and thirty bishops found 
refuge in England in 1793. England not only harbored them 
as she is harboring the French congregations to-day, but gave 
them support as well. By orders of the government appeals 
were made for their sustenance from the Protestant pulpits of 
the country; a great house at Reading was given by govern- 
ment for their lodging; and the University of Oxford printed, 
at its own expense, four thousand copies of the New Testament 
and of the Roman Breviary for their use. Who shall say that 
these things have not brcught, will not bring, a blessing to a 
people of so much honesty of purpose and liberality of mind 
and action? 

The great parlors with their grilles, the community-room, 
the refectory, were all echoing silences. The convent itself, 
except for the dust and the spiders, except for the chaff and 
the straw ankle-deep in the corridors, had a swept and gar- 
nished air. Only in the community-room, with the pious texts 
set in the walls, were some odd moldering fruits lying in the 
deep window ledges, as though they had been laid out with 
the intention of drying them. 

Our anti-clerical friend, who had been on the lookout for 
oubliettes and other things out of which might have been 
manufactured some musty scandal, feund nothing at all. Once 
his hopes rose high, as we discovered a subterranean passage; 
but it only led under the street to the externat, where the nuns 
taught the poor children of Gravelines for so many generations. 
Again he lit up the wine cellar; and, entering without stoop- 
ing, received a blow from a beam that dazed him for a time. 
I think he was half-inclined to ascribe it to the malice of the 
Poor Clares. At the last we were at fault for a few minutes. 
Our friend turned pale as we considered the possibility of be- 
ing shut in all night; and he flatly refused to accompany us 
on our second visit. 

“A bas les Voleurs/” stared at us from the dank outside 
wall of the convent as we closed the door of the chaplain’s 
house behind us, with a feeling of relief. Certainly the air 
was poisonous and there was a suggestion of death about every- 
thing. The peor nuns heped to come back. Well, Messieurs 
les Voleurs have made that impossible. 




















NEW LIGHT ON IRISH HISTORY. 


BY A, HILLIARD ATTERIDGE, 


HE oft-quoted saying that “history is a con- 
spiracy against the truth” is too sweeping to 
be true in itself. It would be more correct to 
say that a great deal of what passes as history 

: =m is a travesty of the truth, and this is more es- 
pecially the case with history written in a partisan spirit, 
and above all the history of a conquered people set forth by 
their conquerors as an apology and justification for the con- 
quest. There is even a danger of the story of a nation’s ex- 
tinction being misrepresented when the writer is one of the 
vanquished race, inspired with a traditional hatred of the 
victor. 

Irish history has suffered much at the hands of prejudiced 
historians. It must be confessed that many histories of Ireland 
are little better than political pamphlets on a large scale. But 
any impartial critic must admit that the greatest errors lie on 
the side of the apologists of the English conquest. For hun- 
dreds of years they have had the ear of the world, and they 
have succeeded in persuading many Irishmen themselves that 
the invaders from Great Britain had to deal with a race that, 
whatever had been its glories in earlier times, was lagging be- 
hind the -civilization of the rest of the western world. Ireland, 
we are told, had not recovered from the miseries of the Dan- 
ish wars. Much of the land was a roadless wilderness. It 
had no trade, no manufactures. Its tribesmen gained a poor 
living from a primitive agriculture and the keeping of cattle. 
The culture of the once famed “ golden age”’ of Ireland had 
disappeared in the destruction of the monasteries by the 
northern pirates, and there had not been time to restore it 
when the long wars with the Normans began. 

But history is being rewritten. It is becoming, as the 
Germans say, ‘‘ objective,” that is, inspired by objective facts 
viewed in a judicial spirit, not by the subjective views of the 
writer. It is no longer the fashion to repeat the traditional 
view without testing it by careful consideration of every frag- 
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ment of contemporary record. This process is at last being 
applied to Irish history, and the result is a startling revelation 
for those who have so long accepted the old view of the cen- 
turies between the first raids of the Norman barons in the 
reign of Henry II. and the devastating conquest under the 
Tudor sovereigns, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

This period has been dealt with in a very remarkable book 
by an Irish Protestant writer, Mrs. Alice Stopford Green.* 
Mrs. Green is the widow of John Richard Green, whose Short 
History of the Englisk People made him famous some thirty 
years ago. She not only helped her husband in his work, but 
she has herself been all her life a painstaking student of his- 
tory, and is the author of many books on the subject that 
have won her a well-deserved reputation. She is the daughter 
of a Dean of the Protestant Church of Ireland, and was edu- 
cated at home. 

Her latest work throws a flood of new light upon the story of 
four centuries. It deals only incidentally with wars and battles, 
for the writer’s researches were directed to discovering what 
was the condition of the Irish people in the four centuries 
that ended with the wars of Elizabeth’s viceroys. It is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with trade and industries in 
medizval Ireland, the second with the state of education and 
learning. In her preface Mrs. Green says: 


Many reasons have prevented the writing of Irish history. 
The invading people effaced the monuments of a society they 
had determined to extirpate; and so effectively extinguished 
the memory of that civilization that it will need a generation 
of students to recover and interpret its records. The people 
of the soil have been, in their subjugation, debarred from the 
very sources of learning, and from the opportunities of study 
and association which are necessary for the historical scholar. 
. . « It was the fashion among the Tudor statesmen, very 
confident of their methods, to talk of ‘‘ the godly conquest,’’ 
‘* the perfecting of Ireland.’’ The writers of triumphant na- 
tions are enabled to give the story of their successes from 
their own point of view; but from this partial tale not even 
the victorious peoples can learn what the warfare has im- 
plied, nor know how to count the cost, nor credit the gain. 


Most readers of Mrs. Green’s book will find on its first page 


* The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, 1200-1600, By Alice Stopford Green, London : 
Macmillan & Co, 1908, 
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information that will come to them as a surprise. Even after 
the waste and ruin of the Danish wars Ireland was famous 
through western Europe as a rich and prosperous land. The 
monk Adhemar of Angouléme wrote of it in the year 1000 as 
“that very wealthy country,” and centuries later’a writer, whose 
report is preserved in the State Papers of Henry VIII., de- 
scribed it as “none other but a very Paradise, delicious of all 
pleasaunce, to respect and regard (2. ¢., in comparison with) 
any other land in this world.”” It was this reputation of Ire- 
land that lured the first Norman adventurers across the narrow 
seas from Pembrokeshire. Henry II. came after them, received 
their assurances of fealty, and made treaties with the Irish 
chiefs. But before long it was clear the result would be not 
the English domination of Ireland, but the building up of a new 
state of things, in which Norman baron and Irish chief would 
be semi-independent rulers of what both regarded{as their com- 
mon country. As Mrs. Green puts it: 


Norman, French, and Welsh knights seized, lands, built 
castles, declared themselves conquerors, and, themselves van- 
quished by Irish civilization, turned into patriots in their new 
country. ‘‘ For,’’ said a medicval Irish writer (A. D. 1315), 
“the old chiettains of Erin prospered under these princely 
English lords, who were our chief rulers, and who,had given 
up their foreignness for a pure mind, their surliness for good 
manners, and their stubbornness for sweet mildness, and who 
had given up their perverseness for hospitality.’’ Succes- 
sive generations of newcomers cast in their lot with their 
adopted land, till there was not more than twentyjmiles;about 
Dublin that obeyed English law. 


Just as after the Danish invasions the Danes of Ireland had 
been largely welded into the native race, so after the first years 
of strife there was a blending of Norman and Celt. Burkes, 
Fitzgeralds, and other families of the invaders became ‘‘ more 
Irish than the Irish themselves.” There was good prospect 
that a prosperous Irish nationality would be created by the co- 
operation of men of Celtic, Danish, and Norman-English blood. 
How much was actually achieved in this direction is brought 
to light by collecting from a hundred scattered sources facts as 
to the condition of Ireland in later medizval days. 

Ireland was not a wilderness peopled by quarrelsome clans. 
It was a busy and prosperous land, with a growing internal 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—43 
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and external trade, that could only exist under settled condi- 
tions. Roads and beaten tracks traversed the country. One 
hears of the building of many bridges. The internal waterways 
were largely used. There were fleets of small craft on the 
Shannon, and the ports were full of native and foreign shipping 
for the trade with the Continent. The fairs held at stated times 
all over the country provided for the needs of internal trade, 
but the trade by sea with other countries was considerable. 
The “ships of Ireland” were well known in the Hansa ports 
of Hamburg and Lubeck, at Antwerp and Bruges, Bordeaux 
and Vigo, and as far away as Naples. Delegates of the mer- 
chant guild of Lucca settled in Ireland. Philippe le Hardi 
gave a general safe conduct for Irish traders to travel in the 
cities of Flanders. Irish chiefs used to make the pilgrimage 
to Compostella, sometimes more than once in their lives. So 
regular, in fact, was the ever-sea traffic between the Irish ports 
and Corunna and Vigo that it was a common thing for letters 
from England to Spain to be sent by way of Ireland. Bays 
and inlets where there are now only a few fishing boats were 
then busy with shipping. As late as 1570 it was reckoned that 
there were in Ireland no less than eighty-eight “chief haven 
ports.” Most of these places have now lost even the tradition 
that a forest of masts once clustered along their sea fronts. 
Take one instance out of many. Ardglass, on the coast of Down, 
is now a quiet seaside village with a few boats. It was once 
the chief port of the O’Neill. Mrs. Green describes its wharves 
and forts; its storehouses, one of them a building 250 feet long. 
A few fragments of ruins and traces of the old trade road are 
now all that is left to tell of long-vanished greatness. 

“Tall ships” from Venice were often seen at Cork, then 
one of many busy ports along the south and west coasts. But 


the chief trade was with Spain. What a picture we have of 


the change between past and present in this account of one 
of the old ports of Kerry: 


A [traveller in the eighteenth century describes the relics of 
the ancient wealth of Dingle (a forlorn village now)—the 
houses ‘‘ built in the Spanish fashion with ranges of stone 
balcony windows, this place being formerly much frequented 
by ships of that nation who traded with the inhabitants and 
came to fish on this coast; mostjof them are of stone, with 
marble door and window frames,’’ One Rice carved on the 
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house he built (A. D. 1563) two roses and beneath them a 
notice that ‘‘ At the Rose is the best Wine.’’ While travel- 
lers ‘‘ well refreshed ’’ themselves, ‘‘the Irish harp sounded 
sweetly ’’ in their ears. The country round was full of peo- 
ple industrious and prosperous, every parish having its own 
church, many of them very large, as appears by their ruins; 
while several of the mountains, though but of poor and stony 
soil, are marked by old enclosures and other signs of former 
culture on their sides even to the very tops. 


Their business relations with other countries led Irish trad- 
ers and artificers to settle abroad. There were Irish vintners, 
goldsmiths, and merchants in London; Irish weavers, mem- 
bers of the Corpus Christi Guild of Coventry; an Irish mayor 
of Oxford in 1551. There was a prosperous Irish colony in 
Bristol. When King John of Portugal built the princely mon- 
astery of Batalha he employed twe Irish master builders. In 
Genoa, as early as the twelfth century, Irish merchants founded 
a hospital for their sailors. There were many prosperous Irish 
traders settled in Flanders and Spain. 

The language of this Continental trade was Latin. This 
fact alone shows that Ireland had its schools, and Latin was 
then the Hingua franca of Catholic Europe. The imports were 
not only such useful commodities as iron and {salt, but things 
that told of a high level of prosperity in the country—silks and 
satins, cloth of gold and embroidery, arms and armor, carpets, 
wines, and spices. The exports that paid for this trade were 
hides and tallow, cattle, wool, corn, and agricultural produce, 
polished marbles in blocks and slabs, and enormous quantities 
of timber from the forests, planks, laths, staves for barrels, and 
abundance of oak. 

The fisheries were a great source of wealth, and thousands 
of barrels of fish left many of the ports each year. The linen 
industry was famous throughout Europe. The serge d’lrlanda 
as it was called, of the wool weavers was long celebrated in 
Italy. Irish friezes were sold in half the fairs of the Continent. 
Irish leather was so good that one reads of a French knight 
wearing ‘‘an Irish belt” as if it was something to be proud of. 
Many were the craftsmen, skilled in working in gold, silver, 
and other metals. The quantity of gold and silver used in the 
arts in Ireland would in itself be enough to prove the prosper- 
ity of the country in medieval days. When the exterminating 
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Tudor wars began Ireland was well worth plundering. Mrs. 
Green says: 

Elizabeth’s lieutenants and those of Henry VIII. did not 
journey there to make a trade in raw hides, or take their pil- 
lage of naked savages living in caves, nor even of a people who 
had attained the level of Hottentots or Zulus. The hardships 
they endured were paid with richer spoil. 


Our author gives further proof of this by gathering together 
from a hundred sources interesting details to make up a pic- 
ture of the home life of the people in town and country—the 
well-furnished houses, the rich farms, the decorative work ex- 
pended on dress and household belongings, and indicating a 
leisured, comfortable life. The women held an honored place 
of influence. The better classes spoke Latin as well as Irish, 
and some learned English. 


Hospitality was lavish, ‘‘ without sorrow, without gloom in 
the house’’; and even in the towns it was held a shame to 
have an inn or send a traveler to seek entertainment there. 
In every homestead the mistress kept an oaten cake whole for 
the stranger. The saying ran: ‘‘ Three preparations of a 
good man’s house: ale, a bath, a large fire.’”’ . . . ‘‘ Though 
they never did see you before, they will make you the best 
cheer their country yieldeth for two or three days, and take 
not anything therefor ’’; this account, like all others we have 
from Englishmen, was written in a time of war and poverty 
(A. D. 1590). 

The knowledge and love of music seem to have been very 
common. The peasant and small farmer had well-defined rights 
and could easily win a sustenance from the land. The towns- 
man had his town charter and the protection of his guild, 

This state of things was destroyed by a deliberate plan, 
perfected by the famous statesmen of Elizabeth’s days, who de- 
termined not only to extend English rule beyond the Pale, in- 
to the country of the Irish and the Anglo-Irish, but to destroy 
the trade of Ireland to make way for that of England, and this 
was to be effected by rooting out the manufactures, wasting 
the lands, and reducing their holders to the position of serfs 
under new landlords. And when the people resisted these pro- 
ceedings the war became one of extermination, embittered fur- 
ther by the fact that the Irish clung to the old faith, and the 
Elizabethan adventurers were professors of the new-made re- 
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ligion. To use the words of a contemporary writer, “all the 
might of English arms, all the devices of English policy, were 
called into play to plunge the Irish into the abyss of the worst 
barbarism.” 

The life of Ireland in the days of prosperity before this 
disaster was not one of mere material well-being. The Irish of 
the Middle Ages, whether of the pure Celtic or the mixed 
Norman race, were a cultured people, eager for learning. It is 
not possible to summarize the evidence that Mrs. Green has 
collected concerning the state of education in medizval Ireland. 
Its force depends on the marshaling of hundreds of details. 
Some points may be briefly noted. The organized study of 
Brehon law, and the transmission and perpetuation of Irish 
poetry by the bards, was kept up to Elizabeth’s time. Not only 
Irish chiefs, but Anglo-Irish barons had the o/lamh and the 
bard as officers and attendants of their household, and were 
themselves as proud of a reputation for learning as of glory 
in arms. The widespread knowledge of Latin has already been 
mentioned. An Irish chief, when an envoy brought to him an 
English document, bade the messenger read it aloud in Latin 
so that his council could understand it. A shipwrecked captain 
of the Armada, thrown on the shores of Connaught, then 
wasted by English war, tells how he met some savage-locking 
half naked people, and was surprised when they addressed him 
in Latin. 

In the wholesale destruction of the Tudor wars much of 
the manuscript literature of medieval Ireland perished, but 
enough remains to show how scribes were kept busy translat- 
ing the books of other countries into Irish and multiplying 
them. Not the abbey only but the castle had its library. 
Irish students went to Oxford and the universities of the Con- 
tinent, and many of them became professors in other lands. 
Beside the full stream of Gaelic lore, there was the sister cur- 
rent of Latin learning, of double service, because Latin was at 
once the language of the Catholic Church and of intercourse 
with ether nations. It is notable that the links with the life 
of the Continent were closer during these medizval centuries 
than the intercourse with England. 

Half of Mrs. Green’s book is devoted to this study of the 
culture of Ireland in the pre-Reformation centuries. She tells 
how, when the Irish schools were broken up, and Elizabeth 
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had founded in Dublin a college for bringing up the sons of 
the Irish chiefs and Barons as English Protestants, the tradi- 
tion of Irish learning was kept up, not only among the re- 
fugees in the schools of the Continent, but at home by monks 
who lived in cabins near their ruined cloisters, teachers of il- 
legal schools that met in secret, and scholars who, in pov- 
erty and obscurity, wrote beoks that were multiplied by end- 
less copying. The printing press was in the hands of the 
government and employed only in turning out proclamations 
against Irish rebels and catechisms for the conversion of the 
people to the State religion. In England the press was giving 
the world accounts of the barbarism of Ireland before the Tudor 
eonquest. Since silence was imposed on the defence, and much 
of the evidence destroyed, it is no wonder that the popular ver- 
dict was in favor of the accuser, who, by blackening the record 
of the Irish nation, hoped to justify his own treatment of it. 

Mrs. Green has done a splendid work in her scholarly re- 
futation of this legend and in giving to the English-speaking 
peoples this noble picture of pre-Reformation Ireland. It will 
inspire Irishmen to persevering effort for the betterment of 
their country. And, in the following words, it also surely has its 
message for Englishmen: 


The story of the English in Ireland shows with what stub- 
born will and long tenacity this people too is endowed. But 
it also demonstrates how dangerous and unprofitable a foun- 
dation for a lasting settlement is a false and perverted history. 
For centuries, a number of circumstances aiding to perpetuate 
the first error, the English have been constantly misled as to 
the main facts of Irish life, both political and economical. 
And the natural results have followed. There are men, how- 
ever, in England who believe in Ireland; many desire her 
prosperity ; many follow justice for its own sake, and recog- 
nize that right order will never be established on legends of 
ignorance. This book will have served some purpose if it 
should call attention to the importance for Ireland of a critical 
study of national history corresponding to its revived study 
in other lands. For the true record of Ireland will be power- 
ful to efface the prejudices, the contempt, and the despair that 
falsehood alone can foster; and to build up on solid founda- 
tions of fact the esteem and consideration that must form the 
only honorable relation between two neighboring peoples. 














Rew Books. 


If we are to be guided strictly by 
TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. the title of his latest volume,* the 
By Wilfrid Ward. brilliant author of Problems and 
Persons has, in the present instance, 
withdrawn from problems to concentrate on persons. Indica- 
tions there are in plenty, however, throughout the new volume 
that he has not abandoned his favorite field without casting 
“one last lingering look behind.” The essays which make up 
the book have already appeared in various Reviews. The 
subjects are: J. A. Balfour; T. H. Delane; R. H. Hutton; 
Sir J. Knowles; Henry Sidgwick; Lord Lytten; Father Ry- 
der; Sir M. E. Grant Duff; Leo XIII.; Cardinal Wiseman; 
John Henry Newman; Cardinals Newman and Manning. 

The study on Mr. Balfour is confined to the crisis in the 
Unionist party during the years 1903-1905; when the leader, 
according to the belief of a great part of the political world, 
was completely overshadowed by Chamberlain. The latter had 
come out for a policy of protection, and, it was asserted, Bal- 
four agreed with him, but had not the courage to adopt 
the protectionist principle. On the contrary, he delayed, and 
evaded anything that would commit the party either one way or 
the other. This policy of delay, Mr. Ward pleads, so far from 
being an evidence of weakness and vacillation, was a master- 
piece of Fabian statesmanship. The question, the party, the 
country, were not prepared for any immediate resolution. The 
question had not been sufficiently studied, there was no possi- 
bility of evolving at the time any fiscal system that had even 
a chance of success. Balfour saw this; he had the courage to 
say so, and to resist the Chamberlain movement; with the re- 
sult that, by 1905, he was master of the situation, and the 
Chamberlain star had suffered eclipse. 

Mr. Ward draws three interesting sketches of the famous 
editors, Knowles of the Nineteenth Century; Delane of the 
Times; and Hutton of the Spectator. Of the three, he says 
Hutton, who occupied the smallest figure in public and social 
life, exercised the most lasting influence: 


Hutton alone of the three has left behind him, in the 
* Zen Personal Studies, By Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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thoughts which he published to help an earlier genera- 
tion, a legacy which is still prized by our own (as the sale of 
his republished essays from the Sfectator attests), and which 
will descend to our children along with the tradition of the 
noble and austere character, which made his great thoughts 
so intimately a part of himself. 


The most prominent features of the Sidgwick portrait are 


‘his intellectual pessimism, combined with practical optimism; 


an exacting critical judgment which no system could satisfy; 
and a wide interest in everything pertaining to life, not ex- 
cluding Catholicism. The paper on Lord Lytton, whose lofty 
and candid character is vividly set forth by a few strokes of 
Mr. Ward’s brush, turns chiefly on the peculiar gifts of Lytton 
which were capable of making him either a great statesman or 
a great poet. But, like all mortals, he had to choose between 
incompatible possibilities. The papers on Leo XIII., and the 
three English Cardinals, are highly appreciative, though the 
writer permits himself the liberty of mild adverse criticism from 
time to time. 

In the last one, in which he shows that his interest in the 
“Problems” is by no means extinguished, he holds up in con- 
trast the characters of Newman and Manning; and though he 
does ample justice to the greatness of Manning, it is easy to 
perceive that W. G. Ward’s preferences have not been inherited 
by his son. Newman and Manning, so runs his summing up, 
represented, respectively, two types of Catholicism: Manning 
is the man of the Counter-Reformatieon; Newman is the type 
of the patristic era. Newman’s temper had little in common 
with that of the “liberal” Roman Catholics; it was “far more 
akin to that of More and Erasmus, who rejected scholastic 
subtlety and undue degmatism, but were, nevertheless, filled 
with enthusiasm for ancient ways and venerable tradition.” 
*“He was keenly alive to the liability of the human reason to 
error in its conclusions of the things of God. He inveighed 
against those who, like Louis Veuillot, ‘exalted opinions into 
dogmas.’’’ He would have found his kinship in the present 
day with the learned Benedictine rather than with the “ liberal” 
Catholic. The contrast is brought to a finish by turning it as 
a flashlight on one of the problems: 


The modern opposition between liberalism and intransi- 
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geance is, indeed, an opposition between temporary excesses on 
either side at a time of transition. So far as the underlying 
permanent antithesis is between elements reconcilable with 
Catholicism it must resolve itself into that between the types 
which we have styled Jesuit and patristic respectively. The 
former is the type which rejoices especially in authority 
and discipline. It is proper to the Church in a state of de- 
fensive warfare which keeps the intellect under military dis- 
cipline. The latter form of Catholicism is perhaps more gen- 
eral in the Church when she is promoting peaceful civiliza- 
tion, giving to individual initiative free scope and encourag- 
ing original learning and thought as important factors in her 
well-being. These twotypes are largely those symbolized by 
the two English cardinals. Manning, in spite of his opposi- 
tion to the Jesuits, belongs unmistakably to that type of Cath- 
olicism of which they are the most distinguished representa- 
tives, and Newman rather to the type preserved in the Bene- 
dictine Order, owning as fellow-creatures such writers as 
Mabillon and the Congregation of St. Maur; though he 
added an element of active and free speculation more akin to 
his beloved Augustine, or to the medizval schoolmen, than 
to the calmer labors of the monkish historian. 


The paper on Grant Duff is founded on the Diaries, which 
Mr. Ward considers to be the record of a very exceptional 
mode of life. In order to put them in a light for sympathetic 
appreciation he furnishes as a background the character of that 
life, marked by an “ unworldly, almost religious, devotion to all 
that is interesting in life, with little thought of personal 
advantage.” 


Though, presumably, Captain Ma- 

NAVAL ADMINISTRATION han writes for the profession as 
AND WARFARE. well as for the public, his method, 
which, as somebody has said, is 

to deal with a few large, plain, simple ideas, contributes to ren- 
der his work intelligible and interesting to the lay mind in a 
measure very much beyond the degree in which this quality 
is usually found in books of experts. His latest volume,* which, 
thanks to the universal interest taken in the spectacular .cruise 
of out fleet to the Orient, is likely to be eagerly read, sets 
forth, in a clear and highly interesting exposition, some of the 


* Naval Administration and Warfare. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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principles of naval warfare which everybody can grasp and 
apply to one of our own greatest national problems. Of the 
ten essays which constitute the book, the two that obviously 
are meant to convey a lesson to the American public, and 
thereby help to educate public opinion, have for their subject 
the Russo-Japanese war. One which was written during the 
course of the war, before the fall of Port Arther, abounds with 
forecasts and opinions which the events, and the subsequent 
publication of information that was unknown to the author, 
strikingly confirm. The second article, written in March, 1906, 
is a retrospect directed to estimate the relations of the siege 
and capture of Port Arthur upon the naval operations of both 
sides; and the lesson to be learned by our own country from 
the mistakes made by Russia in dividing her naval strength so 
that it was cut up piecemeal by the enemy. 

Before the outbreak of war, so runs Captain Mahan’s criti- 
cism, Russia kept sending her vessels, one by one, to the 
Pacific; but she retained at home the Baltic squadron, till it 
was unable to reach the others before they were undone by 
Togo. Furthermore, a similar error was committed by di- 
viding the Pacific force between Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
with a similar result. The dangers of this policy, says Cap- 
tain Mahan, were as clear as daylight before the war opened; 
and Russia, which was not a government browbeaten by po- 
litical turmoil, had no excuse for ignoring them. The writer 
describes an imaginary discussion at the Russian council board; 
but while he writes of Russia and speaks retrospectively, his eye 
is on America and the future, as is shown by the tenor of the 
last objection offered to despatching the entire fleet eastward: 
“‘In a representative government would doubtless be heard the 
further remark: ‘The feeling in our coast towns, at seeing no 
ship left for their protection, would be so strong that I doubt 
if the party could carry the next election.’ Against this there 
is no provision except popular understanding; operative per- 
haps in the interior where there is no occasion for fight.” 

The Captain’s lesson to the American people is that the 
principle which the Russians, to their discomfiture, violated 
holds also with regard to the naval situation of this country. 
In virtue of our geographical position, the momentary location 
of the fleet is not of so much importance as its simple exist- 
ence in adequate concentration anywhere. If war were to 
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begin with the fleet divided between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, ‘‘one-half may be overmatched and destroyed as was 
that of Port Arthur; and the second, on coming, prove inade- 
quate to restore the situation, as befel Rozhestvensky.” Then, 
with the emphasis of capitals, the Captain lays down his coun- 
sel: ‘‘ Concentration protects both coasts, Division exposes 
both. IT IS OF VITAL CONSEQUENCE TO THE NATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES THAT ITS PEOPLE, CONTEMPLATING THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE NAVAL WAR, SUBSTITUTE THEREIN IN THEIR AP- 
PREHENSION ATLANTIC FOR BALTIC, AND PACIFIC FOR PORT 
ARTHUR. So they will comprehend as well as apprehend.” 

Another instructive essay in the volume treats of the value 
of the present cruise of the fleet in the Pacific. The Captain 
attaches great importance to this measure as a means of ac- 
quiring lessons of immense value which the navy could learn 
in no other way, except in the perilous school of actual war. 
Incidentally, he emphatically warns against the dangers that 
would arise to this country if Asiatic immigration were per- 
mitted. 


Who was he, and what did he 

HOW I CAME TO DO IT. do?* He was an Anglican clergy- 
man, who fervently dedicated him- 

self to celibacy. When any of his clerical brethern entered into 
matrimony he became exceedingly annoyed. ‘‘We have no 
business,” he would urge, ‘“‘to divide our hearts, but should 
give up our whole mind and affection to the great work com- 
mitted to us, and refrain from-everything that can hinder and 
hamper our mission.” And he had all the appropriate texts of 
Scripture at his fingers’ ends to fire at the heads of his recal- 
citrant brethern in proof of his position. But into this para- 
dise of his parsonage one day entered the woman, and with 
her the tempter. Miss Dorothy Brown thought it would be 
a feather in her cap if she could trouble just a little bit 
the fierce aggressiveness of this champion of celibacy—and 
very soon Mr. Blackswhite is desperately in love. Then the 
texts become susceptible of quite another interpretation; and 
he sees that if he is to do the best possible work for God 
among his flock nothing can be of greater service than a worthy, 


* How I Came to Do It; or, The Celibacy of the Clergy. By Rev. J. Blackswhite. Edited 
by Mgr. John S, Vaughan. London: Burns & Oates, 
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Christian helpmate—than, in short, Miss Dorothy Brown—and 
so what he does is to get married. The author—for the fiction 
that the work is autobiographical is not sustained—devotes 
some care and a moderate allowance of mild humor to clothing 
his statement of the Anglican position towards celibacy in the 
guise of astory. Thus far the first four chapters of the book. 
Then chapter the fifth opens with the warning that eighteen 
years have flown by, enriching Mr. Blackswhite in their pas- 
sage with thirteen children. From that to the end the thread 
of the story becomes thinner and thinner, while it serves to 
hold together a series of arguments and answers to Protestant 
objections, relative to the Roman character of the early English 
Church, the defection of the Reformation, the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and the authenticity of her claims. The lec- 
tures of a Catholic priest, Father White, serve to set Mr. 
Blackswhite thinking seriously; some subsequent interviews and 
letters achieve his conquest; and what he comes to do finally 
is to enter the Catholic Church. The book will prove pleasant 
reading for converts who look back on the way that they have 
trod, and who may be a little impatient with their former com- 
panions who fail to discern the road. It attempts to combine 
two distinct kinds of intellectual work which only a master 
hand can successfully fuse together-——polemics and the novel. 


Among the rules that must be 
THE CONVENTIONALISTS. observed to secure good results in 
By Benson. — the novel with a religious or po- 
lemical purpose, the first one is 
that the author must not attempt to cover too much apolo- 
getic ground. A single point of doctrine or discipline, or a 
single historical phase is quite enough for one story. This rule 
is observed by Father Benson in his latest as in all his 
other novels. Zhe Conventionalists* endeavors to depict the 
worldly, unspiritual, mechanical, routine temper of English | 
Protestantism as it exists among the higher classes. Another 
rule is that the reader must be entertained and pleased as well 
as instructed—and Father Benson complies with this condition 
also. 
The central figure of the story is a young man, the second 
son of an English county magnate. While still a Protestant 
*® The Conventionalists. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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he displays a genuine ascetic insight, and, consequently, is 
thoroughly disgusted with life as it is interpreted by the tem- 
per, occupations, convictions, and ambitions of his family and 
his class. To the family he is a sort of ugly duckling, and 
rather a guy for his younger brother. He is, at the beginning, 
in love with a young lady, who, however, is attached to the 
eldest brother, the heir of the house. Falling under the in- 
fluence of Father Benson, Mgr. Yoland, and Mr. Dell, an 
ascetic in a kind of Bohemian surroundings, he soon becomes 
a Catholic; and, furthermore, gives indications which set his 
three mentors the task of deciding whether or not they are to 





encourage him to join the contemplative life, or to marry the 
lady. His conversion is the signal for his expulsion from his 
father’s house. The family easily reconcile themselves to his 
disappearance. But then the heir dies; and they are con- 
fronted with the dreadful prospect that the family acres are to 
pass into the hands of a Papist. Worse and worse, he soon 
announces his intention of becoming a monk, which to his 
father implies the intolerable consequence that the family pro- 
perty will go to the Abbey. The three messengers who bring 

the news of the son’s resolution to the father have a terrible 
quarter of an hour. But the paternal indignation, and angry 
resolution to prevent his son’s vocation, promptly vanish on 
finding that the latter relinquishes all claim to the estate, which, 
therefore, will go to the youngest son. Father Benson’s charac- 
ters are types rather than individuals, though Algy, the hero, 
and his friend, Christopher Dell, do not represent a numerous 
class in English society. More widely distributed is that of 
Lady Brasted, a convert, who loves to be “ecclesiastical” in 
her drawing-room, elegant in her devotions; who in her desire 
to be Helpful, busies herself overmuch about promoting con- 
versions, vocations, and marriages; and to have a finger in 
whatever pertains to the cure of souls. An entertaining story 
which hits squarely its serious mark. 


Though the title * clearly tells to 

AN IMMORTAL SOUL. anybody acquainted with Mr. Mal- 
By W. H. Mallock. lock’s intellectual tastes that the 
purpese of his clever novel is 

philosophical, we must read far into the book—an agreeable 
* An Immortal Soul. By W.H. Mallock. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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task—before we perceive, to use a colloquial phrase, what he 
is up to. The first chapter introduces a highly refined, spright- 
ly, somewhat unconventional young girl, living amid aristocrat- 
ic English surroundings, with an aunt, while her parents and 
her sister are resident abroad. There is some cloud over the 
family lineage; and she and her sister never meet. The ap- 
pearance of the one anywhere is always preceded by the de- 
parture of the other. A mutual interest soon develops be- 
tween the girl, Miss Vivian, and a man much older than herself. 
She is under instructions for confirmation by a worthy clergy- 
man, who becomes alarmed at the worldly society into which 
her new admirer leads her. He eventually falls in love with 
her himself. Certain neurasthenic or hysterical symptoms ine 
dicate that her constitution is not quite normal. An attack of 
illness supervenes, during which she falls under the care of a 
distinguished scientific medical man, who is acquainted with 
her and her family. He has her removed elsewhere, and, with 
the approval of her father, refuses to reveal her whereabouts. 
Before she goes, Mr. Barton, the clergyman, asks her to 
marry him, and receives, he believes, a favorable answer. 
When Miss Vivian has departed, her sister, or half-sister, Miss 
Wynn appears on the scene. Though very much alike in ex- 
ternal appearances, the newcomer, morally and religiously, is 
the antithesis of her religious, correct, Jadylike sister. She is 
from the first a complete tomboy, and soon behaves in a very 
indecorous fashion. As Dr. Thistlewood, the friend of the 
family, ultimately discloses, her past is unmentionable. She de- 
parts and Miss Vivian returns. Then Mr. Barton presses his 
suit on the latter. Thistlewood intervenes by revealing to 
Barton the tragic secret that the two sisters are not two but 
one—a case of double or dissociated personality. Mr. Mallock 
discusses, through the medium of his characters, this psycholo- 
gical question, from the “ scientific” and the religious point of 
view. He has taken his cue from such works as that of Dr. 
Morton Prince, of Boston, on the case of ,Miss Beauchamp. 
Incidentally he introduces into the controversy the views ex- 
pressed on subconsciousness and double personality by Father 
Maher, S.J., in his “Psychology,” relative to the case of 
Felida; and makes the scientist’s claim that another famous case 
exhibited the precise characteristics on the absence of which, in 
Felida’s, Father Maher relies to brush away the theory that, in 
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such cases, personal identity ceases to exist. From the novelist’s 
standpoint Mr. Mallock’s book is a clever piece of work, full of 
action, sparkling dialogue, and vivid pictures of character and 
manners. He manages the mystification element dramatically 
enough to make the story not a bad second to Jekyll and Hyde ; 
and describes powerfully the struggle that Barton passes through 
when he finds out the secret. From the philosophical point of 
view his close is rather impotent; and he does not squarely 
raise the issue which is involved in the problem of these ab- 
normal phenomena, that is, not immortality but responsibility. 


If the widespread interest centered 
IMMORTALITY. for some time past on the investi- 
By E, E. Fournier D’Albe. gation of subconsciousness, telepa- 
thy, hypnotism, and spiritism has 
done nothing else, it has certainly assisted in completing the 
rout of the materialism of the nineteenth century. We can 
scarcely imagine a graduate in science of the London Univer- 
sity coming forth in the days when Huxley was in his zenith, 
to offer, in the name of physical science, any theory in support 
of the immortality of the soul; or to claim that the phenomena 
of spiritism—real or alleged—contributed to confirm that doc- 
trine. To-day we find all this is changed; and men of science, 
like Lodge, Crookes, and Russell Wallace, not to mention many 
minor names, in physical research, see, in abnormal psycholog- 
ical phenomena, strong evidence of immortality. The latest cen- 
tributor to this line of speculation, Mr. Fournier D’Albe, at- 
tempts to weld into a synthetic whole some arguments based 
on physics and physiology, with others drawn from spiritism, 
to prove the existence of the life beyond.* 

Any discussion of his speculations and theories on the na- 
ture of the soul, which he holds to be a substance of some 
sublimated quasi-material stuff, cannot be entered upon here 
for want of space. Suffice it to say, that the scholastic will find 
himself muttering repeatedly an uncompromising Nego Majorem, 
or Nego Conclusionem, though he cannot fail to be interested at 
the ingenuity of some of the speculations. In the latter part 
of the book, dealing with spiritistic phenomena, the writer 
cites a number of the best known and most discussed cases; 


New Light on Immortality. By E. E. Fournier D’Albe, B.Sc., London, M.R.I.A, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.j 
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and follows the beaten track of theory as to their nature. He 
outruns his more cautious scientific brethren, by admitting that 
some of the alleged messages from the dead have been of a 
character to establish the identity of the correspondent. 


Our interest in reading a book writ- 

AS OTHERS SEE US. ten by a foreigner about Amer- 

ica lies, as a rule—to which the 
exceptions are a De Tocqueville, a Bryce, and very few others 
—in what it tells us about himself. Perhaps, too, we are curi- 
ous to know just what kind of photographs of ourselves are 
circulated abroad. To estimate fairly this handsome book be- 
fore us,* we must not take its ambitious title literally; but, in- 
stead, interpret it according to the definition given of its scope 
by the author in his introductory remarks. He declares he 
does not pretend to have written a book about America. His 
purpose was merely to mark some characteristics, not material, 
but mental and psychological, of American life. 

The volume reveals the author as a modest, cultured, kindly 
gentleman, with fair powers of observation, who considers the 
things of the mind rather than material assets, as the genuine 
index of a people’s rank. He has seen, during his several visits 
to the United States, something of New York, Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, and Pittsburg. He has been in the slums 
and in the drawing rooms. And he has supplemented his per- 
sonal observation by extensive reading. He is not a fault-finder; 
and, in general, regarded the country with friendly eyes. What 
has struck him most in the national character is the great will- 
power, enterprise, and exhaustless energy of the people. The 
tribute of statistics to American greatness, which he cites on 
various points, has value for him, not because they show the 
riches of the country, but because they testify to the quality 
of the people who have produced the wealth. He treats of 
alien immigration; the conditions of labor; educational system ; 
the negro question; the intellectual status; American art and 
literature ; and, of course, that conspicuous figure of American 
life, Theodore Roosevelt, at whose inauguration the Count 
assisted. 

The author is still old-fashioned enough to consider Boston 


* The Inner Life of the United States. By Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 
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the intellectual capital of the country; and the New England 
woman the most attractive feminine type in America. He 
protests against the widely disseminated idea that the Ameri- 
can woman is flighty and frivolous, no real helpmate for her 
husband, but rather an expensive doll. His chapters on art and 
literature show an extensive acquaintance with our native authors 
of the past, and with the achievements of American painters; 
but he has a very poor opinion of the American connoisseur. 
‘To gauge American taste in art we must not only go to the 
public galleries, but also to the private collections of the wealthy, 
and to the numerous sales. At these latter one is surprised 
and puzzled at the extraordinary medley of trashy daubs and 
real masterpieces. Who can say which of these causes more 
pleasure to the purchaser? Or is he, perhaps, indifferent at 
heart to both, and finds his sole pleasure in the consciousness of 
possession ?” 

The Monsignor’s observations on religious conditions are 
disappointingly superficial. He dwells on the respect shown 
by all classes for the Catholic hierarchy, and on the recognition 
which the Church receives as a powerful engine for social well- 
being. On this subject, as on other topics, unlike some for- 
eigners who have told the world all about America after a six 
weeks’ stay in the country, he shows himself independent of 
prejudice and prepossessions. If his appreciations are not quite 
correct—and this is the case in many instances—the errors arise 
from hasty generalizations, in which special conditions in some 
places, or among some classes, are taken as typical. In many 
instances, too, he has not thoroughly digested his information. 
For instance—to take one illustration from the realm of ideas, 
and another from the world of fact—he confounds the Monroe 
Doctrine with Anti-imperialism, and he fancies that Tuxedo and 
Lenox are watering-places. Again he pays the Irish the unde- 
served tribute of believing that they form sixty per cent of the 
population in the most flourishing sections of the agricultural 
districts. But whatever favor he may win by this statement in 
the eyes of Irish sympathizers, will be lost when they read that 
the low grog shops among the cities around New York, are the 
haunts of “ Anarchy, Fenianism, and all kinds of doctrines which 
inculcate the destruction of the existing order.”” Frequently, too, 
we meet with some misinterpretations of facts and mistaken 


estimates of proportions. When, however, the Count confines 
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himself to registering his own personal observations he is ac- 
curate. A charming trait which the book modestly reveals is 
his deep interest in his poor fellow-countrymen, the Hungarians, 
here, among whom, aristocrat and prelate though he is, he spent 
a good deal of laborious time. 


The appalling rapidity with which 

THE ANTI-RELIGIOUS _irreligion has, of late years, spread 

PRESS IN FRANCE. in France has, according to the ad- 
mission of both parties concerned, 
been due to a section of the French press which openly pro- 
fesses the destruction of religious belief to be its sole purpose. 
This is clear. A debatable question, however, is whether the 
secular press in general, is or is not, in France at least, ani- 
mited by anti-religious principles, so that it, too, pursues a 
policy of hostility to the Catholic Church. That this is the case 
is the view supported in an able volume,* written by a Catho- 
lic priest, who unfolds, in the course of his thesis a vast quan- 
tity of information regarding French journalists and publicists, 
which, apart from the issue of the question at stake, makes very 
interesting reading. The French press, M. Delfour maintains, 
is not free; it is enslaved to the capitalists who dictate its 
policy; and the dictated policy, M. Delfour, for reasons which 
are more or less convincing, declares to be hostility to the 
Church. Catholics, he proceeds to show, allow themselves to 
be intimidated by the anti-Catholic press, which insidiously 
promotes the tendency to dethrone in the intellectual world 
French Catholic ideas and to substitute for them German-Prot- 
estant culture—witness the abdication of M. Loisy in favor of 
M. Sabatier. He studies, successively, various types of enemies 
—declared adversaries, like M. Ranc, the collaborateurs of Le 
Matin and of Le Progrés de Lyon, and Anatole France; mod- 
erates, like P. Sabatier, M. M. P., of the Journal des Débats, and 
M. Faguet. 

Analyzing the secret of the force of the hostile press, he 
finds it to lie chiefly in its uncompromising policy, its riches, 
its superiority in the methods of attack; while, for the most 
part, the Catholic press fears to be intransigeante. The French 
press, M. Delfour argués, is a tributary of the foreign press; 
and the press of the world on French religious affairs—such, 


* L2 Presse Contre L’Eglise. Par L.C, Delfour. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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for instance, as the rupture of the Concordat and the Dreyfus 
case—utters an identical note, which is always anti-Catholic. 
Americans will hardly be convinced that this opinion is true. 
Perhaps M. Delfour has net perceived the bearing on this view of 
the fact that he mentions, namely, that, in its reproductions from 
the foreign press, French journals carefully exclude everything 
that manifests sympathy with French Catholicism. And one 
fears that M. Delfour’s conviction is much stronger than the 
arguments he offers for it, when he declares that the press of 
London, Vienna, Paris, and New York form a single orchestra 
which follows faithfully the baton of the official director of the 
German press, wielded in the Wilhelmstrasse. However, after 
making all allowance for the exaggerations, this book draws a 
convincing picture of the evil. The depression produced is not 
mitigated when one finds that the author offers very little sug- 
gestion as to how the enemy is to be met. 


What is an Jucroyant—aterm which 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE we may translate by unbeliever? 
UNBELIEVER. Can we formulate a definition in 
scholastic form, constituted by the 

proximate genus, and the specific difference? M. Moisant says, 
“‘No.” The psychology of the unbeliever offers no uniform 
characteristic feature, chiefly because in the first place the ex- 
ternal circumstances amid which he develops vary; and, sec- 
ondly, he is not a fatal result of heredity, of education, or of ex- 
ample. Instead of formulating a definition of the class, M. Moi- 
sant presents it and studies it in three different types—the mock- 
er, the pesitivist, and the intellectual, represented respectively by 
Voltaire, Comte, and Renouvier, the anti-clerical philosopher. 
Although M. Moisant’s purpose is to draw the psychology of the 
man rather than to criticize his doctrines, yet, as the man is 
te be studied in his writings, M. Moisant’s book ®* is a critique 
of ideas, doctrines, and methods. It is a brief, keen analysis, 
exhibiting the main characteristics of the three philosophers, 
which does not hesitate to contradict conventional and traditional 
estimates. For instance, of Voltaire M. Moissant says: “It 
is agreed that Voltaire is the personification of wit and mock- 
ery. But we know now that he represents discouragement and 
spite. In appearance an esprit fort, he is, in reality, a feeble 
© Psychologie del’ Incroyant, Par X. Moisant. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 
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soul.” Comte he represents as the type of the constructive un- 
believer who plays two parts: he would destroy Catholicism, 
and then he would provide a substitute; while Renouvier is a 
blend of the Huguenot and the Platonician. To these exemplars 
M. Moisant believes, in variable proportions, all unbelievers 
may be reduced. 


The latest volume of the series 
SAXON CATHOLICISM. published by the Bibliotheque de 
lL’ Enseignment d’ Histoire Ecclesias- 
tigue, an enterprise inspired by the suggestions of Leo XIII., 
realizes the ideal inculcated by him to its initiators, Cardinals 
Luca, Pitra, and Hergenroether. Dom Cabrol’s study * on the 
Saxon Church is “history in harmony with the criticism of to- 
day.”’ The writer seeks causes and forces beneath the surface 
of events, and sums up the results of his analytical processes 
in comprehensive generalizations. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that devoted to a comparison and a contrast of the 
Celtic and the Roman Monks, which were two very different 
types that did not fuse together harmoniously. The Anglo- 
Saxon Church, as Dom Cabrol pictures it, can show no great 
literary glories like those of Africa, Caesarea, Jerusalem, or 
Rome; nor has it any system of philosophy or any great thinker 
who impressed a movement upon Christian thought, as have the 
Churches of Gaul or Spain. On the other hand, however, it 
possessed a large number of men gifted with a talent for ini- 
tiation and organization in practical life, who built up firm and 
strong the edifice of religion. This Church, too, Dom Cabrol 
shows, stands pre-eminent for its development of the monastic 
system. 


Celtic and Anglo-Saxon cloisters produced marvels of 
sanctity, and won for England, for ages, the title of Island ot 
Saints. We do not mean to speak of the Celtic Church in 
Great Britain, the fecundity and originality of which we have 
spoken of, but to confine ourselves to the Saxon Church—what 
works accomplished does it show ; what zeal for study; what 
progress in the arts of calligraphy, illumination, and archi- 
tecture; what influence exerted by its missionaries and mas- 
ters; what a spirit of initiative and proselytism; what great 


*L' Angleterre Chrétienne Avant les Normands, Par Dom Fernand Cabrol. Paris: Le- 
coffre, Gabalda et Cie. 
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and strong institutions; what conquests over barbarism and 
paganism ! 


The volume is enriched with a number of valuable notes 
and a well composed bibliography. 


Will the author of Helladian Vis- 
GLIMPSES OF GREECE. as,* pardon us for referring to his 
entertaining volume by a less res- 
onent designation? Doctor Don Daniel Quinn, who, after some 
years spent as professor of ancient Greek in America, resided 
for a long period in Athens, where he was rector of the Lccon- 
teion, contributed, during and after his residence there, many 
papers on Grecian topics, ancient and modern, to several of 
our magazines. A number of these papers are now printed in 
a volume which, notwithstanding the baldness of its style, is 
very entertaining reading. Familiar with classic Greece and 
intimately acquainted with the modern country and its inhabi- 
tants, Dr. Quinn brings forth from his storehouse, in popular 
form, a bounteous supply of things new and old. The book 
may be obtained from the author. 


The Ingersoll Lecturer for 1908 

BUDDHISM AND IMMOR- took for his subject the exposition 
TALITY. of the Buddhist idea of Nirvana.t 

This lectureship was founded at 

Harvard university by a Miss Ingersoll, who devised a sum of 
money for the establishment of an annual lecture on the immor- 
tality of man. Mr. Bigelow opens his subject with an analysis 
of consciousness; and, following a prevalent school of psychol- 
ogy, makes the ego consist in states of consciousness. The 
result of asking us to conceive states without a subject to 
which these states are attributable is to render his ideas very 
confused and confusing; and we are not much helped to an 
understanding of the Buddhist idea of Nirvana when he makes 
it identical with “‘ limitless conscience unified by limitless will” — 
another instance of how we allow ourselves to be cheated by 
abstract terms and abstractions. If, for the idea ‘‘ conscious- 


* Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn, Ph.D. The Author,’ Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


+t Buddhism and Immortality. By William Sturgis Bigelow. New York and Boston: 
Houghton: Mifflin Company. 
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ness,” which does not exist in general, but as an individual, 
Mr. Bigelow were to substitute the concrete term “‘ conscious 
beings” he would find it necessary to recast his views. 


This little volume * should be of 
PATROLOGY great service to all students of 
patrology. It is a work which is 
intended to serve as an antidote to the uncritical notes Bishop 
Coxe added to the American edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. Some of the more flagrant errors into which partisan 
feeling led the bishop are here corrected by Father Dolan. 
He shows, for example, that there was truly a recognition of the 
authority of the Roman See by the Corinthians in 96 A. D. 
Father Dolan gives the traditional interpretation to the texts 
in Ignatius, Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others concerning 
the Roman Supremacy. In regard to the Cyprianic testimony 
it might be noted that a few texts here and there do not ex- 
plain the attitude of the Carthaginian Bishop in regard to 
Rome. As Duchesne says: “ Cyprian expresses himself in terms 
of great respect for Rome, but at the same time furnishes the 
example of a decidedly clear manifestation of autonomy.” 
(Catholic University Bulletin, October, 1904.) Nevertheless, this 
presentation of the controversy will do great good. It is to be 
regretted that not unfrequently the writer permits himself to 
refer to Bishop Coxe in a strain of acerbity which were better 
absent in one who writes as a defender of her who “ presides 
over the congregation of charity.” 


A third edition of Roads to 

ROADS TO ROME. Romet has just appeared. The 

only change it exhibits from the 

original is that the few anonymous papers which the first edi- 
tion contained have been omitted here, and the editor has added 
a second introduction commenting upon the criticisms which 
the first volume provoked; and offered an explanation of the 
purpose which he had in view in planning the work. He has 
gathered a number of criticisms from English Protestant publi- 
cations which are significant from the contrary views they ex- 


*® The See of Peter and the Voice of Antiquity. By Rev. Thomas S, Dolan. St. Louis 
B. Herder. 


+ Roads to Rome. By J. Godfrey Raupert, St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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press and the contradictory character of the faults and merits 
which they ascribe to it. For instance, one critic declares the 
book to be ‘‘sad reading and controversy of the baser sort.” 
Another says that “‘some of the arguments are so paltry that 
one hardly knows whether to congratulate the one Church on 
losing such weaklings, or to condole with the other on gaining 
them.” On the other hand, a third critic says that “not the 
least of the merits of the book is its good taste, that all sects 
can read it without being hurt by coarseness or repelled by 
ungenerosity ”’; and a fourth writes that ‘‘there is much that 
is very attractive and beautiful in these pages, that the honest 
profession of a number of eager souls who have sought the 
light, and, as they believe, found the light, is intensely touch- 
ing, and that, if read with charity and allowance, these papers 
may enable Englishmen to understand the modern English Ro- 
manist, especially the Romanist by conversion, better; neither 
to fear nor dislike, much less to despise him, but to understand 
and appreciate more kindly what he is, and how he has come 
to be what he is.” This particular criticism, which may be 
taken as representative of a widespread sentiment towards the 
book, must have been extremely gratifying to the editor who 
conceived the project of publishing such a work. For one of 
his main motives was to combat the tendency of non-Catholics 
of a certain temper who grossly misrepresent and misinterpret 
the motives of any one who joins the Catholic Church. 


In this interesting book* Father 

THE CHURCH AND THE Guitart gives the history of the 
WORKMAN. relations between Labor and the 
Catholic Church. Beginning with 

the teaching of Christ, and coming down to the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, he shows how important a 
factor in the regeneration and present civilization of the 
world has been the Christian conception of the dignity of 
labor, not so much for the material results, as for the part it 
plays in the development of the Christian ]'fe. The contempt 
of manual work and the utter disregard of the rights of the 
workman which characterized Paganism, yielded to the influence 


* La Iglesia y el Obrero: The Church and the Workman, By Ernesto Guitart, S.J. Bar- 
celona, Spain: Gustavo Gili. 
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of a religion that taught that slave and master were equal be- 
fore God and that to labor was to pray. 

The Rule of St. Benedict, in which the necessity and ad- 
vantages of manual work are given a prominent place, and the 
example of that saint and of his spiritual descendants in ages 
of social degradation, effected an amount of good that can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

The Church stands out through the ages as the steady 
friend and protector of the workman, when he most needed 
help—her support was given to the Guilds, and aided largely 
in their formation and in extending their influence. These 
powerful corporations, during the long period of their pros- 
perity, not only guarded the material interests of their mem- 
bers, but were centers of faith and religious practices. 

In the chapter on slavery some facts are omitted which 
it would be more correct to state. For instance, Las Casas 
is extolled as a man in advance of his age in his strong 
opposition to slavery. That he devoted his life and energies 
to the hopeless task of shielding the Indian from the avarice 
and cruelty of the conquerors is true; but, by a singular in- 
consistency, while doing everything possible to secure their 
freedom, he advocated negro slavery and was instrumental in 
the promotion of that nefarious trade. His opinions on this 
subject were shared by most of his contemporaries, and we have 
no desire to besmirch an unselfish and heroic character, but he 
cannot justly be held up as a champion of freedom. 


This work® is a clear exposition 

LAS RELIGIOSAS. of the Canon Law that deals with 

the life and government of female 

religious communities. The whole matter is comprised under 

five different heads: Confessors; The Account of Conscience; 

The Cloister; Vows; Election of Superiors. This treatise is 

written in the same direct, plain, methodical way as the au- 

thor’s book on Betrothal and Marriage. It is a book of great 

practical value, not only to nuns themselves but also to their 
spiritual guides. 


*Las Religiosas, Comentarios Canénico-Morales, Por el R. P, Juan B, Ferreres, S.J. 
Tercera edicién, Madrid: Administracién de Razon y Fe. 
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This commentary on the present- 
THE NEW MARRIAGE = day marriage laws of the Church * 
LAWS. well deserves the warm welcome 
it has received. It is clear, simple, 
direct, cogent. The meaning and force of the new laws are 
brought into relief by contrasting them with the laws that are 
now mere history. Every intricate question is carefully ana- 
lyzed, and each one of its component elements taken up in 
turn, so that there is no room left for doubt as to the author’s 
opinion. The value of his judgment in debatable points is 
evidenced by the fact that the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council has repeatedly confirmed his conclusions by its de- 
cisions. This edition is considerably larger than its prede- 
cessor, containing not only the most recent pronouncements of 
the Congregation that deals with these matters, but also prac- 
tical applications of these laws to difficulties advanced by vari- 
ous readers. The work is well-filled with references to stand- 
ard authorities and is well-indexed. An alphabetical table of 
contents, however, would be a welcome addition. 


“Los Espousales y el Matrimonio. Por el R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Madrid: Ad- 
ministracién de Razon y Fe. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (19 Dec.): Reports that ‘‘The Eight Hours Coal 


Miners Bill” was read a third time, also a Bill pro- 
hibiting children from entering public houses. “A 
Penalty for Mass Going” in France gives a case where 
five officers of the garrison of Laon attended Mass and 
heard a sermon. No charge was brought against the 
preacher, but the colonel was deprived of his command 
and the other officers transferred to other regiments. 
Under the heading “The Declaration of the Sovereign” 
a correspondence has appeared in The Times on the 
oath taken by Roman Catholic Bishops in England 
against heretics pro posse persequar et impugnabo where 
the word gersequar is translated J wll persecute. Need- 
less to say, these words have been omitted, by the 
sanction of the Holy See, for the last ninety years, as 
pointed out by the Archbishop. In connection with 
the beatification of the ‘“‘ Venerable Joan of Arc,” the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has promulgated the de- 
cree Tuto. The ceremony of beatification is fixed for 
next May. 

(26 Dec.): “Conditions in India,” which are evidently 
serious, received attention when Lord Morley sketched 
the plan of his proposed reforms, which did not include 
the blowing of disturbers from the mouths of guns. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his Liverpool speech, pointed out 
the advantages of ‘‘ Free-Trade.” Providence, he said, 
“intended” it. He drew a picture of the fate of the 
Christmas plum-pudding if Tariff Reform carried the 
day. The death is reported of the ‘* Mother-General 
of the Sisters of Nazareth,” Margaret Mary Owen, a 
Mother in Israel. Attention is drawn by a corre- 




















spondent to “A New Departure.” It consists in the 
introduction of the Paulist system of a Question Box at 
the entrance to the Church on Sunday evenings.——An- 
other champion of “The Maid of Orleans” has ap- 
peared in the person of Mr. Andrew Lang, who has en- 
tered the lists against M. Anatole France and disposed 
of his naturalistic explanations. 
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The Month (Dec.): “ What Sort of Neutrality?” by the Rev. 


S. F. Smith, is an analysis of the scheme presented by 
the French deputies at the recent International Moral 
Education Congress. It is nothing less, the writer says, 
than a deliberate plan to use the State schools for the 
purpose of rooting out all religious belief from the peo- 
ple. “Dr. Gairdner on Lollardy,” by Father Thurs- 
ton, is an appreciative article on the work of the octo- 
genarian historian, who, in dealing with the suppression 
of the English monasteries, substantially endorses Abbot 
Gasquet’s conclusions, which had been so violently as- 
sailed. Another noteworthy article is the concluding 
portion of the Rev. C. C. Martindale’s account of ‘The 
Religion of Mithra,” which tends to show that some of 
these old religions may be a source of new dangers in 
our own day. ** Social Work After Leaving School” 
asks the question, in view of the growth of Socialistic 
ideas, What are our Catholic laity doing? If England 
is to be won to the faith, the people must see Christ 
moving among the multitude, in the person not only of 
His priests, but of Catholic men and women whose 
watchword is service. 











The Expository Times (Jan.): ‘‘The Bearing of Criticism Upon 


the Gospel History,’”’? by Professor Sanday, is an ac- 
count of the controversy raging around the Fourth 
Gospel. Allowance must be made, the writer thinks, 
for the ‘‘ personal equation,” as many of the critics on 
the negative side take hold of the Gospel by the wrong 
end, especially when they charge that the author of it 
was utterly indifferent to historical reality, and, more- 
over, was not an eye-witness to the facts of which he 
wrote. ‘‘The Hour of the Crucifixion” tries to recon- 
cile the difference in the time as stated by St. Mark 
and St. John. The former is accepted as being correct. 





The Hibbert Journal (Jan.): “‘Some Recent Investigations by 


the Society for Psychical Research,” by the Right Hon. 
Gerald W. Balfour, deals more particularly with the 
subject of automatic writing and the phenomena now 
known as “cross-correspondence.”———Following on the 
same line is an article by John W. Graham, entitled: 
‘‘ Messages From the Dead and Their Significance.” It 
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refers to the work of Frederic Myers, who, although 
dead, claims that he is much more alive than when here 
on earth, and demonstrates this by a stream of messages 
from the other world.——“ Psychotherapeutics and Re- 
ligion,” by Dr. Marshall, of New York, analyzes the 
mental and psychic forces back of Christian Science 
and the Emmanuel Movement in Boston. A conclusion 
arrived at is that in a certain class of diseases collabor- 
ation between the physician and the religious leader may 
be of great value. The Rev. J. W. Barton, on “‘ Church 
Missions as Affected by Liberal Theology,” claims that 
what is needed in the Foreign Field is a more rational 
and intelligent method of imparting Christian doctrine 
to the heathen.———Professor James, in ‘‘The Doctrine 
of the Earth-Soul and of Beings Intermediate between 
God and Man,” exposes the philosophy of Fechner, 
and at the same time the thinness of American Tran- 
scendentalism. Other articles are by Miss Vida Scud- 
der, on “‘ The Social Conscience of the Future.”——By the 
Right Rev. E. Mercer, ‘‘Is the Old Testament a Suit- 
able Basis for Moral Instruction ?”’ By Lewis Farnell, 
on “ The Cult of Ancestors and Heroes.” 

The International (Dec.): In “Evolution of the Principles of 
Punishment,” Dr. Broda advocates prevention as being 
better than cure. Impulsive crime he claims is largely 
due to drink and to the lack of the refinements of edu- 
cation. “The Prohibition of Absinthe in Switzerland” 
tells how the long warfare against the manufacture of 
the “ green peril” has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. The new law will come into force July, 1910. 
Lajpat Raj, in ‘‘ The Indian Problem,” gives an account 
of the political zmpasse in India, brought about largely 
by the policy of Imperial aggressiveness. Self-govern- 
ment is the cry. There is hardly a strata of Indian so- 
ciety that is not effected by it. “ Unemployment ” 























shows that neither Free-Trade in England nor protection 
in the United States means ‘“‘ work for all.” There is 
but one economic remedy for it, and that is to organize 
industry on a co-operative basis. 

The International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): Professor F. Thilly 
reviews “‘ Friedrich Paulsen’s Ethical Work and Influ- 
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ence.” Paulsen’s system of ethics was in direct opposi- 
tion to that of Kant, for while the latter defined acts as 
good or bad in themselves, Paulsen held that acts are 
right or wrong according to the effect produced.——J. 
S. Mackenzie writes of the late Dr. Edward Caird. 
“‘ Self-Esteem and the Love of Recognition as Sources 
of Conduct” is dealt with by H. H. Schroeder. The 
article on “The Morals of an Immoralist—Friedrich 
Nietzsche” is continued.——Other articles are: ‘The 
Will to Make-Believe,” by Wilbur M. Urban.——“ Crime 
and Social Responsibility,” by Carl Heath. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dec.): ‘‘ Socialism; its Develop- 
ment and Program,” by J. F. Hogan, D.D., is a strong 
attack upon the principles of scientific Socialism as being 
utterly opposed to the tenets of Christianity. The right 
to property is a right that comes from nature and not 
from law, as Socialists would have us believe. He warns 
Catholics against adopting the name in their efforts to 
redress social grievances.——‘‘The Betting Evil,” by 
Rev. J. Kelleher, points out how deeply seated in human 
nature the evil is. He shows how the purchaser of a 
lottery ticket is indeed far from getting the value of his 
money. A picture is given of a race meeting, with the 
prosperous book-makers on the one hand, certain of suc- 
cess; and on the other, the dupes, backing their fancy, 
certain inthe long run to lose. ** Historical Notes on 
the ‘Adeste Fideles’” goes to prove that there is no 
trace of the hymn prior to the year 1745. The oldest 
existing manuscript can be traced to Ireland. “The 
Secularization Policy in the German Empire,” by Rev. 
J. MacCaffrey, traces the overthrow of the Catholic 
strength in Germany to the action of Napoleon after the 
treaty of Luneville, in 1801, when the ecclesiastical 
estates were cut up and divided among the lay princes 
in order to further his own political ambitions. 

Le Correspondant (10 Dec.): ‘‘ Young Turkey and the Balkans,” 

sketches the events leading to the Young Turk Move- 

ment.——Commenting on one of the questions brought 
up, at the First International Educational Congress held 
in London, G. Fonsegrive, in ‘‘The Modern State and 

Neutral Schools,” asks what are the capabilities of France 
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to give moral instruction in the public schools? He 
answers that she has none, for according to her policy 
all opinions should be recognized and tolerated:——H. 
Bremond introduces us, in his article “‘ Poets of To-day,” 
to a galaxy of French poets. “‘The Greatness of Pub- 
licity,”” by Jules Arran, draws attention to the enormous 
strides made in the business of advertising. 

(25 Dec.): Apropos of Bulgaria’s reawakening, M. Lamy 
gives a ‘résumé of the reign of “Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg.” His reign may be divided into three per- 
iods, and its nature learned from the characteristic note 
of each period, In the first he was unsuccessful; in the 
second he was timorous; while in the third he made 
himself honored and respected. Abbé Klein con- 
tinues his articles on ‘‘The America of To-morrow.”’ 
The present one deals with the progress of the North- 
west, its railroads and cities, and includes an account of 
a trip to Alaska. “The Education of Blind Deaf 
Mutes.” Helen Keller aud Marie Heurtin are the sub- 
jects of a paper by M. Gaston Paris. Marvels have been 
accomplished by the first, but more marvelous still is 
the story of the second, who, from being a wild, savage 
child, grew to be a modest, intellectual woman under 
the direction of the Sisters of Mercy. Both cases offer 
arguments for the spirituality of the soul. 











Etudes (5 Dec.): “The University of Paris’ on the 17th of 


March will be a century old. Paul Dudon draws our 
attention to what the orators at the centenary celebra- 
tions should say regarding the university’s origin; the 
motives Napoleon had in founding it; the injustice done 
to the Church by placing the faculty of theology in other 
hands than her own, etc.——It was the purpose of the 
recent congress for “‘ The Study of Religion at Oxford,” 
F. Bouvier thinks, to show that Christianity is but a 
natural evolution. He summarizes many of the more in- 
teresting discussions, and notices at some length the pa- 
per of Dr. Eisler, of Vienna, on the Eucharist, and the 
extemporaneous but none the less convincing refutation 
of it by Professor Dobschutz, of Strassburg.——‘“M. J. 
Turmel and M. E. Portalié again join issue. The former 
maintains that his point of view was misunderstood. 
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He was writing history, not theology, in his History of 
the Papacy. On the other hand, M. Portalié urges M. 
Turmel to come to the point and explain away the 
identity of his views with those of Herzog—-Dupin; to 
reconcile his views on the angels, original sin, etc., with 
the teaching of the Church. Both of the participants 
enter into a discussion of some of the less important 
points of the controversy.—Pierre Lhaude gives a 
sketch of ‘‘ Father Louis Colomba,’”’ the Spanish novel- 
ist, who has lately been honored by the Spanish Academy. 
{20 Dec.): *‘ The Knowledge of Faith ”’"—Jules Lebreton 
criticizes those who hold that we have no personal and 
direct intuition concerning a mystery of religion. 
“‘ Revolutionary Justice” is practically a summary of two 
recent works, Le Tribunal Revolutionnaire, by M. G. 
Lenotre, and that of Hector Fleischmann, La Guillotine 
en 1793.——Xavier Moisant writes on ‘St. Thomas 
Aquinas as a Psychologist.” Joseph Brucker reviews 
the recent historical works on the Jesuits. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): “ Christian Human- 


ism,”’ by Imbart de la Tour, shows that the intellectual 
revolution of the sixteenth century modified not only 
literary and moral theories, but had also a great effect 
upon religion. But between the fundamental principle 
of the Reformation and that of Catholic humanism, there 
is an essential difference. The Quietist Elements in 
‘The Theodicy of Fénelon” are dealt with by M. J. 
Riviére. Notwithstanding Fénelon’s many contradictions 
he held to one essential principle, the absolute freedom 
of God in regard to His work. He attacks unceasingly 
the statement that God was obliged to create the most 
perfect world; to admit that is to confound the world 
with God and to recognize two infinitely perfects, 





La Democratie Chrétienne (Dec.): ‘‘The Fundamental Ideas of 








Social Reform.” The writer, M. de Vogelsang, draws 
attention to the Social Christianity of the Middle Ages, 
from which we have sadly departed. To-day society is 
largely individualistic, but Christian social ideas are in- 
nate in man and are but sleeping, and wait for some one 
to rouse them into action.———“ Physical and Moral Con- 
ditions for the Welfare of the Family” is the report of 
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a conference by Dr. L. Biérent. Alcoholism, Tubercu- 
losis, and Care of Children are treated under the physi- 
cal conditions, while Education and the Christian Ideal 
form the subjects dealt with as necessary moral condi- 
tions. **The Encyclical—Pascendi,” is a review of the 
effects produced by the Encyclical and the errors it 
sought to expose.——“‘ The Spanish Letter” deals with 
the Social Economic exhibit at the Spanish-French ex- 
position in Saragossa. It included among other things 
documents showing the growth of Catholic workingmen’s 
societies. It is with regret we read that with this issue 
La Democratie Chrétienne passes out of existence. The 
editor, l’Abbé P. Six, draws attention to La Chronique 
Sociale, which is already doing a valuable work in the 
same field. 








Revue Pratique d’ Apologetique (1 Dec.): J. Geslin contributes an 


essay on the two genealogies of our Lord given by Luke 
and Matthew. It is claimed that the interpretations for- 
merly advanced do not solve the difficulty, therefore a 
new interpretation is attempted. The problems are solved 
and the authority of the evangelists safeguarded, accord- 
ing to M. Geslin, by the fact that Luke’s genealogy in- 
tends to give the genealogy of Him who is Son of Da- 
vid, whereas Matthew intends merely to give a dynastic 
genealogy of the Messias, the King of Juda. “*Provi- 
dence and Physical Evil ’—an article that is very appro- 
priate at this time on account of recent calamities. The 
writer, H. Lesetre, maintains that it is blasphemous to 
impute these physical evils to the Deity. That is the 
Old Testament idea of God’s influence on the world. 
The Christian conception is that evil is part of this man- 
ifestly finite world and is to be endured in preparation 
for the kingdom of God. 

(15 Dec.\}: “‘The Beginnings of Christian Apologetics,” 
by J. Lebreton, describes the different meanings borne 
by the word “Apology” since Plato wrote the apology 
of Socrates.———‘“‘ The Catholicism of Erasmus.” His 
entrance into religion was, the writer, G. Planke, claims, 
an irreparable misfortune. Was hea Protestant? Some 
reply in the affirmative. The Lutherans claimed him as 
one of themselves, and called him “ our great Erasmus” ; 
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but men who had the interests of the Church at heart 
recognized him as a son faithful and loyal, though per- 
haps somewhat eccentric and caustic——Review of 
L’Abbé Bertrim’s classic work on Lourdes. 


La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique 


(Dec.): In his ‘‘ Knowledge of Christ,” M. Abbé E. Rou- 
pain discusses the errors of those who attribute to Christ 
ignorance of His office as Messias and Redeemer, and 
shows that, by the Beatific Vision and unity of personal- 
ity, the testimony to an indivisible omniscient Person 
still claims our assent.——Canon Hurault exposes the 
teaching of William of Champeaux about the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. In his ‘‘Chronology of our 
Lord,” Xavier Levrier proves that Quirinus was really 
in Judza and in Syria at our Lord’s birth, December 25, 
of the year 745, and that this does not conflict with 
Tertullian’s statement that Sentius Saturninus was he who 
took the census. The works of Father Billot, on Grace 
and Free Will, of Father de la Serviere, on The Theol- 
ogy of Bellarmine ; and of Mgr. Batiffol on The Primi- 
tive Church and Catholicism, are reviewed at length by 
M. L’Abbé A. Michel. 








Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1 Jan.): M. Meschler, S.J., contrib- 


utes an article on ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,”——O. Zimmermann, 
S.J., explains, in a paper on “ Personality,” the variety 
of meanings in which this term is used in modern liter- 
ature—and warns against its indiscriminate use, since our 
most fundamental doctrines of faith require a definite 
conception of “ personality.” H. Muckermann, S.J., 
writes on “ Palzontological Documents and the Problem 
of the Formation of Species,” and shows that all the his- 
torical material furnishes hardly anything certain about 
the great problem of evolution ———C, Blume, S.J., gives 
a sketch of the history of Hymnody, and points out the 
reasons for its growth and decay. J. Bessmer, S.J., 
in “ Religion and Sub-Consciousness,”’ criticizes Professor 
W. James’ teaching that sub-consciousness is the source 
of religion. James considers in his theory only religious 
feelings; and purposely neglects religious concepts and 
ideas, 








Revue du Monde Catholique (15 Dec,): ‘The Ancient Church 








VOL, LXXXVIII.—45 
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of Africa and the Modern Innovators,” by Jean Hura- 
bielle, Canon of Algiers, is a comparison between the 
ancient African Church and the Catholic Church of to- 
day, showing that in all essential points of doctrine the 
former agreed perfectly with the latter——R. P. At, in 
“The French Apologists in the Nineteenth Century,” 
gives the biography of Maurice d’Hulst. This apologist 
had a specially difficult task before him, namely, to give 
a new presentation of the Church’s teaching on ethical 
principles so severely attacked by those wishing to sep- 
arate morality from religion. “Save the Parish,” by 
P. Camillus, is an account of the gradual encroachments 
of the French Government upon the rights and property 
of the French Church, beginning with the laws expelling 
the Religious Orders engaged in teaching. 





La Civilta Cattolica (5 Dec.): In ‘‘ The Work of Pius X.,” our 


attention is called to the first announcement made by his 
Holiness to the Universal Church that he intended to 
have no other programme than this, viz., ‘To restore all 
things in Christ.” How he has gone about this is dis- 
played in the course of an appreciative article which deals 
with the Motu Proprio, the decree Ne Temere, and other 
documents. “The History of Art in the Schools.” 
A new factor in education has been introduced into the 
schools of Italy—the cultivation and study of art. It is 
a singular thing, the writer remarks, that the cultivation 
of the fine arts should be so neglected in a country 
which abounds in works of art.——‘‘ New Studies on the 
Question of Pope Liberius’’ is a continued article. The 
present chapters deal with the criticisms of G. Rasneur 
in the Revue d'Histoire LEcclestastigue and P. Hurter in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie. 





Espanta » America (1 Dec.): Felipe Robles, extending a former 


article on grammatical ‘ Case,” treats of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of the Verb.”——-P. M. Vélez attacks the thesis that 
“the cult of humility and of repentance, which the Chris- 
tian faith still preserves, is immoral because harmful to 
the moral progress of humanity,” and expounds the true 
Catholic doctrine as to these virtues. The fifth in- 





stallment of ‘‘ Godoy and his Century” is given by P. 
P. E. Negrete, in “The Asthetic Ideas of 


Martinez. 
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St. Augustine,” states the saint’s classic doctrine of the 
relation between the senses and the beautiful. Mr. 
Taft’s election, the production of a Spanish play at 
Daly’s Theater, and the publication of a fifty-five volume 
history of the Philippine Islands, give P. M. Blanco Gar- 
cia occasion for remarks on the reign of mammon and 
the spread of civilization. Fray Méliton praises highly 
the “ Black and White” art exhibition. “Social An- 
tagonisms,” a romance, is continued.——P. Miguel Coco 
treats “‘Nine Doubtful Points” regarding the application 
of the decree Ne Temere. 

y Fe (Dec.): In an article entitled “‘ Free-Masonry in 
Spain During the War of Independence,” A. P. Goyena 
traces much of the immorality and blasphemy of the 
time to the lodges established under the influence of 
Napoleon and his officers. L. Murillo reviews the va- 
rious theories purporting to harmonize ‘‘ The Mosaic and 
the Laplacean Cosmoganies,” and points out flaws in 
each.——“‘Is the Liberty of Thought Favorable to Prog- 
ress?” V.M. Mintegulaga asks and shows how it has 
been in the sense approved by the Church. V. Agusti, 
apropos of Dr. Meyenberg’s work on The Practice of the 
Pulpit, finds a remedy for the ineffectiveness of preach- 
ing in a return to biblical study and biblical inspiration, 
“The Annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the 
Kingdom of Austro-Hungary,’’ treated by E. Ugarte de 
Ercilla, is a retrospect and a review of the Treaty of 
Berlin.“ Twelve Years of Radio-Activity,” by Jaime 
M. del Barrio. ‘* Scientific and Philosophic Chron- 
icle,” by E. U. de Ercilla. 
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The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and par- 
ticularly those who have known the magazine for some 
years, will learn with regret of the death of the Rev- 
erend William D. Hughes, priest of the Congregation 
of St. Paul the Apostle. THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and 
Catholic literature in general throughout the United 
States, will always be greatly indebted to the zealous, 
capable, and devoted services of Father William Hughes. 

Father Hughes was born in New York City in 
1856. He was educated at St. Gabriel’s School in the 
same city, and later at St. Charles’ College, Ellicott 
City, Md. He received his philosophical and theologi- 
cal training at Seton Hall Seminary, South Orange, 
N. J. He entered the Paulist Community, and was 
ordained priest in 1882. Shortly afterwards, in 1885, 
he became manager of THE CATHOLIC WORLD; had 
entire charge of the equipment of the Paulist printing 
house in New York; and in all matters that pertained 
to his position showed exceptional administrative abil- 
ity and untiring diligence. His work and success are 
the more noteworthy because, through all his years, 
he suffered extreme physical pain, such as would have 
rendered the ordinary man useless as a worker in any 
active field. 

But Father Hughes was more than an ordinary 
man in his intellectual powers and his moral qualities. 
All but encyclopedic in his knowledge; wide in his 
sympathies; incredibly patient in his labors; hopeful 
and always constructive in his outlook upon the pres- 
ent and the future, sustained through peace and stress 
by an intensely spiritual zeal, he served THE CATHo- 
Lic WORLD even unti] the end. Forced by illness to 
retire from its staff in 1892, he again gave his ser- 
vices to the magazine in 1904, and continued them till 
some few weeks before his death, January 10, 19009. 
May his soul be at rest in the peace of God. 























Current Events. 


With reference to the question which 

France. has overshadowed all others—that 

of the action taken by Austria in 

the Balkans—France has given her support to the demand 

made by all the other Great Powers, with the exception of 

Germany, that the annexation, involving as it does a breach of 

the Treaty of Berlin, should be submitted to the discussion of 

a Conference. She has also acquiesced in the proposal made by 

Austria to Russia that a discussion in writing should precede 
the actual holding of the Conference. 

A man who wished the restoration of royal power thought 
well to manifest his contempt of the present régime by attempt- 
ing to pull the President’s beard; another individual, who de- 
clared himself a strong Republican, but who could not endure 
the tyranny of the present government, fired shots through 
the window of M. Clemenceau’s room. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any widespread opposition to the present 
authorities. Elections have just taken place for the renewal of 
that one-third of the Senate which retires every three years. 
These elections have resulted in the strengthening of the parties 
which support the present government. Extremists on both 
sides failed in their appeal to the electors, the supporters of 
the restoration of the monarchical form of government having 
returned only five members. The anarchists and extreme So- 
cialists were equally unsuccessful. 

M. Clemenceau has now been in power for more than two 
years, a period somewhat long for France. It seems probable 
that he will survive the present Parliament, which comes to an 
end in the spring of next year. But quite recently differences 
have arisen in the Cabinet. The question of amnesty for riot- 
ers in certain strikes which took place last year, and that of 
the infliction of capital punishment, have caused divisions, 
Whether they will lead to an actual split remains to be seen. 

The question of Morocco has not attracted much attention 
of late. Mulai Hafid has taken the place of his brother Abdul 
Aziz. The latter is to receive a pension and to settle down 
to the life of a private gentleman. He professes himself quite 
satisfied with the change. Mulai Hafid has not been formally 
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recognized; but the prospect is good. The French troops are 
being gradually withdrawn. There is a large bill, however, to 
be paid. 
Germany has had a very difficult 
Germany. question to settle as to which side 
was to be taken with reference to 
the annexation of the Turkish Provinces. On the one hand, 
her commercial interests in Turkey, especially of the Baghdad 
Railway, rendered it desirable that she should retain the existing 
Turkish authorities; on the other, the close alliance with Aus- 
tria, her only absolutely reliable friend, and gratitude for the 
services rendered at the Algeciras Conference, made it a duty 
to support the latter power. After some hesitation, the deci- 
sion to support Austria seems to have been taken, and the two 
stand alone against the rest of the world. 

Prince Bilow has two internal questions on his hands of 
supreme importance for the existence of his government. These 
are under the consideration of two Committees appointed dur- 
ing the last session of the Reichstag. The first of these is the 
question of the limitation of the power of the Kaiser by making 
ministers more directly responsible to Parliament; the second 
is the scheme for raising, by taxation, an additional annual sum 
of one hundred and twenty-five millions. The former will test 
to the utmost the cohesion of the present supporters of the 
government, as these are made up, on the one hand, of believers 
in the divine right of the crown; on the other hand, of sup- 
porters of the inalienable right of the people to govern them- 
selves. The second question touches the pockets of every class, 
and, so far as it touches them, the proposed plans have met 
with the keenest opposition on all sides. The natura] opposi- 
tion always felt to an increase of taxation is aceentuated in the 
present case by the fact that for a long time there has been a 
great depression in trade and business, and that the whole sys- 
tem of Imperial finance has broken down. The fact that the 
* conquest of the air” has been so well begun by Count Zep- 
pelin, while it has mitigated, has not removed the gloom. 


The many questions raised by 

The Near East. Austria’s action are still far from 

being settled, and it is still by no 

means certain that war may not yet break out. Whether 
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a Conference will be held is still in doubt. The refusal of 
Austria to discuss the one question which was worth discussing 
—her own lawless action in annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina 
—has been modified by the proposal made by her and accepted 
by the Great. Powers that a written discussion in advance of 
the meeting of the Conference should deal with this point. 
Some are of opinion that this will render a Conference un- 
necessary; for, on all other questions, argreement has been 
reached. All are agreed that compensation of some kind or 
other is due to Turkey, and that this compensation should be 
made by Bulgaria to Turkey and to the Oriental Railway Come 
pany, and by Austria to Turkey. Russia refrains from seeking 
compensation, or, as perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
postpones that question to a more convenient season. 

It is the just resentment felt by Servia and Montenegro at 
the thwarting of their most dearly cherished plans for a greater 
Servia that most of all imperils the prospects of peace. There 
is very little doubt that, had these states been stronger, they 
would have entered upon an armed conflict with Austria. 
Their weakness has, however, counselled prudence; the other 
Powers also have made urgent representations, and have in- 
formed the representative of Servia that no support would be 
granted her in the event of war. In every other way, how- 
ever, they will act to the best of their ability in defence of 
Servia’s interests. We hope that she will not, as has so often 
been the case, be betrayed. 

While little if any regret has been manifested by Austria 
for the blot which the recent proceedings have made upon her 
honor, the Turkish boycott of her merchandize has touched her 
in a more tender spot. This boycott has been very effectual, 
and has caused Austria to make representations at Constantino- 
ple in which she demanded that the government should suppress 
the boycott, as if such a thing could have been done even in 
the days when Abdul Hamid ruled despotically. The Austrian 
Ambassador, it was said, would leave, and it was (we suppose 
seriously) threatened that Austrian warships should accompany 
her merchant vessels to enforce the transaction of business. 
These threats were not carried out, for a compromise was 
made, Turkey promising to do her best to get the carriers in 
the employ of the Customs to handle Austrian goods. The 
Ambassador, consequently, did not depart, and direct nego- 
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tiations between Turkey and Austria were opened. The princi- 
ple that compensation was due to Turkey for the loss of the 
Provinces having been admitted, what that compensation was 
to be has been under discussion, and this question has, we 
believe, been settled. 

As to Bulgaria, the same principle has been admitted, but 
the negotiations as to the amount have not yet been brought 
to a conclusion. The most insistent demands for compensa- 
tion are made by Servia and Montenegro; but, so far, their 
claims have not been recognized even in principle. It is still 
rather more probable than not that war will break out, for 
Austria has thought it necessary to collect 150,000 troops in 
the annexed provinces, and many Servians believe that they 
can force the hand of the Russian government. This they be- 
lieve because the mass of the Russian people are strongly in 
favor of war in defence of their fellow-Slavs. The New Year 
has, therefore, opened with dismal prospects. 

With the insignificant exception of Monaco, where absolutism 
and gambling still exist uncontrolled, giving to each other re- 
ciprocal protection, the soil of Europe has at last been freed 
from autocratic rule. Constantinople has been the scene of 
the assembling of the Turkish Parliament in which deputies 
from Mecca and Medina sat side by side with the representa- 
tives of Jerusalem and Salonika. The house is an assemblage 
of even a more motley array of races than is the Parliament 
of Austria—Syrians and Arabians, Armenians and Druses, 
Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Kurds. The dignitaries of 
the Moslem religion united with Christian bishops and Jewish 
rabbis. The Moslems, however, far outnumber the Christians, 
and we do not know that there is a single Catholic in the 
whole assembly. 

The Sultan himself opened the Parliament by a speech read 
by his first Secretary, in which he declared that his resolution 
to govern the country in conformity to the Law of the Consti- 
tution was irrevocable, and called for the divine aid in the task. 
He deeply regretted that the want of education on the part of 
the people had rendered it impossible for him to have a Par- 
liament as soon as he had wished; but now, on account of the 
progress which had been made, the desire of his heart could 
be gratified. It is to be feared that very few really believed 
that these were his real sentiments; but all can congratulate 
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themselves upon the fact that they have become the deep con- 
victions of the majority of the people in the Turkish Empire, 
and that they have found an efficient means of expression in 
the Committee of Union and Progress, to whose action the re- 
cent change is due. This Committee represents, it is well to 
remember, not so much the Army as the civil elements of the 
Empire. It has been organizing the movement for nearly a 
score of years, and when it became strong enough to take action 
it was also strong enough to use the army as an instrument 
to accomplish its purpose. 

Its own time of trial is now approaching, and it will soon 
be seen whether it is true to its own principles. Since the 
decree was issued by the Sultan for the establishment of the 
Constitution, the Committee rather than the Ministry has been 
the real seat of power. But by all constitutional principles the 
Parliament, where it exists, must be the supreme power. Will 
the Committee be faithful to these principles and consent to 
abdicate and to relinquish the powers which it has so wisely 
used; or will it, with the so common infatuation which the 
possession of power often brings with it, strive to retain 
what no longer belongs to it? Upon the choice it makes de- 
pends, in the immediate future, the success of the experiment 
just begun. Every one recognizes the immense difficulties which 
stand in the way of success. These are so great that many 
who hope for their being overcome are almost in despair. The 
corruption springing from despotism has sunk so deep into 
the very being of the State that hope may well give place to 
despair. Yet there are not a few who think that the genuine 
Turk has fine qualities and that all the evils of his rule have 
been due to bad rulers. Moreover, the effectual way in which 
Abdul Hamid was deprived of his power, and yet quite without 
bloodshed, seems to show that there is among them a reserve 
of political capacity which may justify hopes for the future. 
At all events, the new Turkish Parliament enters upon its career 
with the sympathy of all that is best in the world, a sympathy 
which was expressed by the Parliaments of Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Servia, Rumania, and Great Britain, and by the Russian 
Duma. 

Negotiations have been carried on with Bulgaria and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, with a view to coming to a peaceful settlement 
of the questions at issue directly between the respective states, 
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and there is reason to expect that these negotiations will be 
successful, War, if it breaks out, will not be laid at the door 
of Turkey. 

The Sultan was not satisfied with opening in person the 
first session of the revived Parliament. He accorded to it an 
honor which, so far as we know, has but one precedent—that 
is to say, he invited all its members to a banquet at Yildiz 
Kiosk. He himself presided, although his speech was read for 
him by his secretary. In this speech frequent references are 
made to God and even to His grace. The work of the mem- 
bers is declared to be sacred; while for himself he has devoted 
his person, with the help of the Almighty, to safeguarding the 
provisions of the Constitution and to guaranteeing its sacred 
rights. He declared that he would be the greatest enemy of 
any one who should act in a contrary sense. Time will show 
how deep-rooted in the Sultan’s mind are these reassuring sen- 
timents. The deputies, however, manifested their high appre- 
ciation and were only too lavish in their demonstrations in 
honor of the ex-autocrat. However, the more peaceful the 
transition from despotism to law and order can be made the 
better is it in itself and the more likely is the change to be 
permanent. 


The fearful calamity which has be- 

Italy. fallen Italy may prove a blessing: 

tor it has moved the whole world 

and every people to heartfelt sympathy with her. Even the 
Sultan has contributed to the relief of the distressed. It may 
even be the means of averting a war; for the action of Aus- 
tria, in annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, had so alienated the 
minds of the people that demonstrations had taken place, show- 
ing the hostility which bad begun to be felt and indicating the 
revival in strength of the Irredentist movement. The govern- 
ment was placed in a very difficult position; for Italy is still 
a member of the Triple Alliance, which includes Austria and 
Germany; and so, although the minds of the people had largely 
turned against Austria—so much so that it was being commonly 
said that Italy’s friends were not her allies and her allies were 
not her friends—the government was not free to act in the way 
in which it doubtless would have wished. The sympathy man- 
ifested by the Emperor, Francis Joseph, and many of his peo- 
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ple for Italy in her misfortune has given another turn to what 
seemed the probable course of events, and may prevent the dis- 
solution of the Triple Alliance. 


Those who have entertained ap- 
The Far East. prehensions as to the course of 
events in the Far East will have 
their fears removed by the formal conclusion of an understand- 
ing between this country and Japan. The treaties of Japan 
with Great Britain, with Russia, and with France had left no 
door open for complications, except with Germany and with 
the United States, and of the two, it was with this country 
that there was the greater reason to expect trouble; for Ger- 
many is very unlikely to take action by herself. The under- 
standing is calculated to remove all anxiety, for it declares that 
it is the policy of the two governments to encourage the free 
and peaceful continuance of their commerce in the Pacific 
Ocean, to maintain the existing status guo to defend the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity of all nations in China, mutually to 
respect the actual possessions of each other, and to support the 
integrity and independence of China and the open door for the 
commerce of all nations alike. In the event of the status quo 
being threatened, the two governments propose to consult each 
other as to what steps should be taken to preserve it from dis- 
turbance. 
One of the most striking features 
Movements for Self-Government. of current events is the demand, 
more or less powerful, of so many 
Oriental peoples for a share in the government. Russia, Tur- 
key, Persia, Egypt, India, and to a certain extent China, are 
more or less agitated by this demand. Although holding large 
tracts of Europe, the Russian must be considered rather an 
Oriental than an Occidental form of government, and every 
one, of course, is familiar with the efforts made of late to se- 
cure the reign of law and order and deliverance from arbitrary 
rule. These efforts have not, indeed, been crowned with that 
full measure of success that could be wished for. They have 
not, however, by any means resulted in complete failure. The 
Third Duma is still not only in existence, but it discusses the 
most important measures, and Ministers of State lay before it 
for public discussion their plans and projects. 
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The Budget and Foreign Policy have to undergo its criticism. 
Turkey, as we have seen, has just entered upon a constitutional 
career. For Persia the prospects are darker, and it is not easy 
to learn how far the people are in earnest in their demand for 
a Parliament. One of the strangest of recent events is the fact 
that Russia, of all countries in the world, acting—even a more 
strange conjunction—with England, is enforcing upon the Shah, 
who perjures himself every alternate week, the duty of keep- 
ing his plighted word and of calling the Parliament which he 
has so often promised. But the outcome is still doubtful. 
A party in Egypt is loud in its demand that Egyptians should 
have an effective voice in the government of themselves, and is 
not satisfied with government, however good it may be, by 
foreigners. At present there is a legislative Council, but it has 
very little power. Those who have this desire will undoubted- 
ly obtain what they wish, if they show themselves in earnest, 
and that they have some degree of capacity for self-govern- 
ment. For this is what has taken place in India. Recent 
events there have been followed by the grant to its people of 
a much enlarged degree of power in the government of the 
country; not with a view, as Lord Morley insisted, of estab- 
lishing parliamentary government for India as a whole, but for 
giving to the various localities control of their own affairs. 
This has been effected by giving to the unofficial element in 
the Provincial Legislative Councils, of which there are already 
many, and the number of which is to be largely increased, the 
controlling majority. India is, consequently, placed in the pos- 
session of local self-government. Many in India profess them- 
selves satisfied with the reforms which have been made, others 
look upon them merely as steps to the attainment of even more. 

The list would not be complete if China were left out. 
The steps which have been taken for the establishment of a 


’ Constitution have been referred to in a former number. What 


they will lead to the readers of current events ten years hence 
—for that is the time fixed for the introduction of constitu- 
tional government—will be able to say. The abrupt dismissal 
of one of the most prominent reformers because of an affec- 
tion of his feet, is hardly a step in the right direction. 
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E wish to call special attention to the article published in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD on the sermons of Father John Tauler. The 
announcement contained in the article of the publication of these sermons in 
English is of exceptional interest and importance to all English-speaking 
Catholic peoples. We might add to non-Catholicsalso, for the work will be of 
great value evenas an addition to English literature. Considering the difficul- 
ties of Tauler’s original German, the work of translation has been laborious 
and minute ; butit presents to usin our own familiar tongue one of the greatest 
writers on spiritual subjects of our Church. It must not be supposed that 
these are ‘‘ cut and dried” discourses, As will be seen from a reading of the 
article, théy are forceful, direct, inspiring, imaginative exhortations, and 
stirring appeals that will rouse and help the soul to-day as they helped the 
thousands who heard the same words directly from the preacher’s lips. 
They deal with our common, everyday tasks; help us in our ordinary duties; 
and yet teach us how to make these very things steps on the ladder of our 
spiritual growth and perfection. Tauler’s sermons will be of immense ser- 
vice to the beginner, to him whom we might call the ordinary Christian, and 
of immense service also to him who would aspire to the highest and the most 
perfect. Such is Tauler’s powerand such his sympathy that hecan stretch his 
hand down tothe simple and the weak, to lead them upward and onwards; 
such his learning and his spirituality, that through him the ‘“ perfect” 
may be made even ‘‘ more perfect” still. 

The principal aim of this department is to rouse Catholics to the study 
and the love of good Catholic literature. With emphasis we recommend to 
every Catholic this work of Tauler’s sermons in English which is about to be 
published. The ability and the fitness of the translator, Father Walter 
Elliott, need no recommendation fromus. We would like to see every Catho- 
lic home possess it as one of their ‘‘family” books. To priests it will bea 
treasury of instruction and inspiration, and to all religious a help and a joy. 

Sd * 2 

A notable article, says the London 7ad/e?, to this month’s Contemporary, 
is that by Mr. Horace Round upon ‘‘ A New Anglican Argument.” That 
might seem at first sight as if Mr. Round had brought forward a new argu- 
ment in defence of Anglicanism. But that is not at all the case. The argu- 
ment is somebody else’s, and Mr. Round comes forth not to propound, but 
to destroy it. The argument was introduced to the public by the Rev. Dr. 
Gee, at the recent Church Congress, as a buttress to the theory of Anglican 
‘‘Continuity.” It is known to every one how, at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Catholic Bishops of England stood out as one man against the 
change of religion, and how the last Catholic Convocation solemnly affirmed 
with its final breath the great Catholic dogmas of Papal Supremacy and 
Transubstantiation and the binding nature of the vows of the monks and 
clergy. Asa result, out of fifteen diocesan bishops, fourteen were deprived, 
and the only recalcitrant amongst them was Kitchen, the contemptible 
Vicar-of-Bray Bishop of Llandaff. The Anglican Church had to be built on 
a new State-intruded hierarchy, and such a foundation is naturally felt to be 
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fatal to the plea of Anglican Continuity. It was in defence of this flaw that 
Dr. Gee discevered and propounded the ‘‘new Anglican Argument.” It 
took more or less the shape of an historic parallel and a Zu guogue. Dr. 
Gee maintained that all that Elizabeth had done and more had already been 
done by William I. at the Norman Conquest. He asserted, not only that 
William deprived all the English diocesan bishops save one, but that Lin- 
gard admits that he didso. He holds that William’s action was uncanonical 
and tyrannous, and anything worse could not be said against that of Eliza- 
beth. In a word, if William’s action did not sever continuity at the Con- 
quest, neither did Elizabeth’s at the Reformation. 

An unhappier attempt at an historical parallel could not easily be im- 
agined. Those who are familiar with the facts of the Conquest will remem- 
ber that the enterprise was approved in Papal Consistory, that William’s 
banners were blessed by the Pope, that he himself was crowned by Papal 
Legates, and that the whole settlement of the Church in the new conditiens 
was carried out under Papal sanction, and under the ‘‘ authority of our Moth- 
er the Roman Church.” To compare this with the revolt and separation 
under Elizabeth is, of course, to take up a wildly indefensible position, and 
to court being blown out of the field by any well-informed writer who might 
choose to attack it. Mr. Round has a special aptitude for punishing rash- 
ness of that kind, and he sets about his task with deadly earnestness, and 
carries out the process of pulverizing with terrible completeness. 

Beginning with the statement that, according to Lingard, William the 
Conqueror deprived all the English diocesan bishops save one, he shows, in 
the first place, that Lingard says nothing of the kind. Secondly, he shows 
that the alleged deprivation is utterly untrue, and quotes the case of quite a 
number of bishops who retained their sees after the Conquest. Thirdly, he 
shows that such deprivations as were made, were made not by William, but 
by the Papal Legates and the church authorities, and that they were neither 
tyrannous nor uncanenical. Finally, he shows that at the Conquest, doctri- 
nal differences were never for a moment in question, and, consequently, that 
it is ludicrous to establish a parallel between the Norman Settlement and the 
Elizabethan Reformation. It will thus be seen that Mr. Round, as usual, 
does his work with great thoroughness, and that not very much is left of the 
** New Anglican Argument.” 

* * * 

We were surprised, to say the least, to meet with the following sentence 
in a review of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s jlatest work, Orthodoxy, contributed 
by H. W. Garrod, of Oxford, to the January Hibbert Journal: ‘* At the same 
time, I cannot help asking whether it is worth the while of a man of gifts so 
brilliant and telling as Mr. Chesterton’s to write a whole book just in order 
to pull Mr. G. S. Street’s leg?” 


An article contributed by Wilfrid Ward to the Dublin Review is a most 
important appreciation of the arrival of a new prophet—Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. With regard to Mr. Chesterton’s latest work entitled, Orthodoxy, Wil- 
frid Ward writes: ‘‘ If any one opens it with a predisposition to take what 
I may call the frivolous view of Mr. Chesterton he will find in skimming its 
pages plenty to confirm suchaview. .. .” 
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To the adverse critics of Orthodoxy Mr. Ward says: ‘‘ Starting with 
their assumption—all the brilliant epigrams, with which Orthodoxy is packed 
from start to finish, seem to be extraordinary feats of intellectual agility— 
the renewal, under nineteenth-century conditions, of the dialectical tourn- 
aments of the thirteenth: and in those tournaments it rejoiced a skilled dis- 
putant to have to defend what was neither probable nor true, as it gave all 
the more scope for his ingenuity. To me—this aspect of ingenious paradox 
appears simply accessory. I regard it partly as a concession, which has 
become habitual on the part of the writer, to the taste of an age which loves 
to be amused and hates being bored. It is the administration of intellectual 
stimulants, or the application to a lethargic and tired and rather morbid 
world of a tremendous shower bath, in order to brace it and renew its nor- 
mal activities. The net result, however, of Mr. Chesterton’s awakening 
treatment is not mere stimulating paradox, but, rather, a douche of start- 
ling common sense.” 

The effect that Mr. Chesterton’s work had en Mr. Ward’s mind ‘‘ was not 
to diminish his sense of the difficulties of which, perhaps, Mr. Chesterton in 
his sense of victory makes teo light, but to bring into relief the shallowness of 
thinkers who have allowed new difficulties in detail te lead to doubts ot Chris- 
tianity itself.” 

‘¢ But it does seem te me to be an attemptin English literature ef the hour 
at doing what a sympathetic spectator from another planet would regard to 
be one great work of the Church at present—namely, bringing to bear all 
available guns against a perverse philosophy of life, which is being preached 
in the name ef progress. Such a spectator weuld, perhaps, say that the 
Church does not just now showin its action a close or understanding sympathy 
with modern thought, but rather regards it as, on the whole, taking a wrong 
direction; that the Church, at this moment, is urging action on the ancient 
fixedideal and creed rather than speculatien on novel points of view. . . 
Many of her representative thinkers, are indeed, keenly alive to the special 
problems which such advance presents. But, inher officialaetion, the Church 
emphasizes rather the defectsand dangers of modernthought. . . . Our 
faculties are in danger of losing whatthey have already grasped and pose 
sessed—truth which is substantial and divine—while they pursue shadows— 
or substances ever retreating amongthe shadows. To concentrate our main 
attention on this fact is a one-sided insistence for the.age on old aspects of 
truth which are being forgotten, not a denial of new aspects to be recog- 
nized in due time and in due proportion. Such an attitude is undoubtedly 
reinforced by some of Mr. Chesterton’s pages. And it is likely to be as un- 
popular in many quarters as the Church is ever unpopular with the werld.” 

» ® * 

Some Roads to Rome, in America, is the title of a new publication by 
Miss Georgina PellCurtis. The volume is now on the press and will be ready 
for the market early in the spring. B. Herder, of St. Louis, is the publisher. 

Miss Curtis is also about to begin the compilatien of an American Cath- 
olic ‘* Who's Who", and would be grateful to those persons sending biegraph- 
ical sketches if they would address such communications to 2919 North Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago, Ill. These articles must be short andcemprehensive. 
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